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CORRELATION BETWEEN HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 


GEORGE R. COFFMAN 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 


When the chairman of the college section wrote and asked me 
to present a paper on the college aspects of the subject as assigned, 
his instructions were that I was to make “suggestions as to pro- 
cedure on the part of the colleges, supposing that they could count 
on such a course in English in high school as the one outlined in 
the Reorganization bulletin.”* In view of these instructions I hope 
what I shall say during these next few minutes may not be regarded 
as trespassing on the ground of the Committee on College English 
appointed a year ago. 

If we may consider this as the first official step toward some 
more intelligent and adequate nation-wide correlation and 
co-operation in English between secondary schools and higher 
educational institutions, I conceive my main task to be that of 
preliminary analysis. Such analysis will concern itself primarily 
with a review of certain well-known facts, with a reinterpretation 
of others, and with a few fundamental suggestions on the basis 
of the facts thus presented and interpreted. 

This is a period of readjustment in the educational world. The 
official beginnings of this readjustment as it relates to our par- 
ticular problem of co-operation and correlation between high schools 


* “The Reorganization of English in the Secondary School,” United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 2. 
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and colleges one finds in the first report of a committee of the 
National Education Association on the Articulation of High 
Schools and Colleges presented in 1911. A statement concerning 
this committee and the later developments of it appears in a 
preliminary bulletin on “The Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion” (United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 41): 

The commission on the reorganization of secondary education is a logical 
outgrowth of the first report of the committee on the articulation of high school 
and college presented in 1911. At that time the committee submitted a broad 
definition of a well-planned high-school course and recommended the liberaliz- 
ing of college-entrance requirements so that a satisfactory completion of any 
such well-planned high-school course would be accepted as preparation for 


It was recognized that such liberalizing of college-entrance requirements 
would bring to the high school not only greater opportunity for usefulness, but 
also increased responsibility for the reorganization of secondary education. 
Consequently in 1912 this committee recommended the appointment of sub- 
committees to report on various high-school subjects. Accordingly, ten 
committees were appointed by the president of the National Education 
Association during the ensuing year 

In 1913 the committee on articulation of high school and college recom- 
mended the formation of a commission to include the committee already organ- 
ized, a committee on mathematics, a committee on art, and a reviewing 
committee. 


This is the first chapter of the story of reorganization, which affects 
all high-school subjects as well as English. 

The chairman of the general committee on reorganization, 
Clarence D. Kingsley, as chairman also of a committee on college 
entrance requirements, compiled and had published this same 
year a report as a government bulletin (“College Entrance Require- 
ments,” United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1913, No. 7) 
which contains further pertinent material as to the trend of matters. 
The report reads: 

Unless the American high school and the American college are adjusted, 
we have no real educational system. The adjustment of parts, each of which has 
a separate legitimate function, calls for relationship that cripples none of its 
parts. But the relationship commonly existing between the high school and 
college cripples both. The problem is a broad one, but the solution depends 
to a considerable extent upon the amount and flexibility of college-entrance 
requirements. 
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This committee, quoting in its support the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching that the rigid traditional course 
of study in high school as the only preparation for college is undesir- 
able, recommends at the close of the report that “college admission 
should be based solely upon the completion of a well-planned high- 
school course.” 

In harmony with this recommendation Mr. Kingsley as chair- 
man of the general commission indicated to the chairmen of the 
committees on the different subjects the following as results to be 
secured : 


It is hoped that this commission will (a) formulate statements of valid 
aims, efficient methods, and kinds of material whereby each subject may best 
serve the needs of high-school pupils; (6) enable the inexperienced teacher to 
secure at the outset the correct point of view; (c) place the needs of the high 
school before all agencies that are training teachers for positions in high schools; 
(d) secure college entrance recognition for courses that meet actual needs of 
high-school pupils. 


The far-reaching and revolutionary nature of the readjustments 
here indicated are too well-known to need comment. 

Now the official beginnings of this readjustment as it affects 
English are adequately reviewed in the report which is the basis of 
our present discussion. I summarize from it briefly facts and 
statements significant for our purpose: Historically, English had 
little or no place in our preparatory schools. Largely through 
the demands of the college and university, instruction in English 
composition and literature was established. And through their 
entrance requirements there developed a distinct type of uniformity 
as to the basic content of preparatory-school English. Officially 
the protest against this uniformity and the modern movement for 
reorganization began in New York City and State during the years 
1907-8-9. The crux of the objection was to the uniform entrance 
requirements and to the examinations. ‘And it was agreed that 
a determined effort must be made to bring about reform.” So, as 
will be recalled, they presented the situation before the English 
Round Table of the Secondary Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Boston in 1910. As a result a committee was 
appointed “‘to make protest to the National Conference on Uniform 
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Entrance Requirements in English and the college-entrance exam- 
ination board.” This committee from the National Education 
Association, consisting entirely of representatives of public educa- 
tion, at the meeting of that body in 1911, was somewhat changed 
and enlarged and was united with a committee from the then 
newly organized National Council of Teachers of English as one 
of the committees on general reorganization. Their work was 
officially completed with the publication of their report in 1917. 

Since this report is to be the basis for correlation of the college 
with the high school in English the point of view of the committee 
is of distinct significance for us. I review or summarize statements 
which are pertinent. In general, they affirm that “the high school 
has ceased to be mainly a preparatory school,” “that it has 
definitely established itself as a finishing school (in the good sense 
of that term) rather than a fitting school,” that the entire doctrine 
of “preparation”’ for higher institutions is fallacious, and that in 
a few years we shall see the American high school fully established 
as a people’s college. 

In harmony with the instruction of the chairman of the Com- 
mission the committee express their purposes as follows: 

Three definite purposes the report is intended to serve, namely: (1) to 
provide school authorities with information useful in arranging courses of 
study and in providing proper conditions; (2) to assist teachers in choosing 
valuable material and in handling it according to the best methods; and (3) to 
lay a basis for articulating elementary school and high school and high school 
and college in such a way as to make possible the best types of work in each. 
I may add that this committee on reorganization, of thirty members, 
consisted with very few exceptions of public school administrators 
or teachers. 

On the basis of the facts thus far summarized the following are 
rather obvious preliminary conclusions: 

1. Reorganization of secondary education in English, only one 
aspect of the general educational readjustment, was initially a 
protest against college entrance requirements and college entrance 
examinations. 

2. Officially the report, which consists primarily of a course of 
study based on this protest, has the approval or indorsement of 
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three powerful national bodies: the National Bureau of Education, 
the National Education Association, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

3. This course as outlined represents definitely the judgment 
of the public high-school group rather than that of the high-school 
and the college groups. 

4. So, since articulation with the college was only a minor 
consideration in the formulating of this course of study, there is 
only one logical first step for the colleges to make. They must 
take the report seriously in relation to their own curricula; and 
they must make an analysis of it from the point of view of its afford- 
ing preparation for courses now offered in the first and second 
years of the higher educational institutions. I do not believe that 
this last suggestion is actually as platitudinous and obvious as it 
seems. ‘The high schools have officially reorganized their English 
courses. The colleges depend on high-school graduates as grist 
for their mill. There are three courses open to the colleges: they 
must adopt, reject, or adapt. 

Bearing in mind these facts and assuming that an official con- 
ference for co-operation in English between high schools and colleges 
is in prospect, what is the next consideration? (I say officially, 
because actually for years the great body of high-school and college 
or university teachers have been working shoulder to shoulder in 
the interests of elementary- and secondary-school education in 
English.) This query turns our attention to the college and uni- 
versity situation as it affects the English problem. And I should 
emphasize here that we are meeting as a national body of English 
teachers. Our concern is primarily with a national and not a 
city, state, or sectional aspect of the problem. 

In the first place, then, we may observe that with the exception 
of the eastern colleges and universities there is in the United 
States no longer the employment of formal college entrance exam- 
inations in the historical or traditional sense of the word. The 
actual practice in this respect is clearly indicated by the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter by Mr. Wilson Farrand, the secretary of 
the Board on College Entrance Requirements: 
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There are thirty-three (higher educational institutions) which belong to 
the Board, all of them from New England and the Middle States, Cleveland 
being the farthest western point. The institutions which rely exclusively on 
the Board to determine the admission of candidates are Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Boston Tech, Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, and Wellesley. 
The other colleges admit largely by certificate, but belong to the Board because 
they find the examinations useful, and because they wish to have a voice in 
the setting of standards. The Secretary’s report for 1921 has not been pub- 
lished, but in 1920 candidates taking the examinations gave over one hundred 
colleges and universities which they expected to enter, and for which they 
were taking the examinations. Since all of the western institutions admit on 
certificate, naturally the Board is not used to any great extent there, but in 
the East it is used largely, even by certificate accepting colleges. 


Whether there is co-operation or articulation or not, the majority 
of the higher educational institutions simply open their doors and 
receive the graduates of the high schools who have conformed to 
some kind of entrance requirements. ‘To be sure, a minority of 
private institutions which do not require entrance examinations do 
establish some such restriction as to prevent the admission without 
examination of the inferior students graduating from the high 
schools. With fifteen high-school units as the standard of entrance 
we find a chaotic variance as to requirements of subjects. The 
most nearly uniform of these is three years of English. And even 
that is not universal. An example of one of the most democratic 
changes—or bolshevistic, if you please to call it so—is that of one 
of our state universities. In December, 1919, the higher educa- 
tional authorities of this state adopted the following regulation: 

A graduate of any public four-year high school will be admitted without 
examination to such collegiate work as he is prepared to pursue in (the higher 
educational institutions of this state). This provision adds about two hundred 
to the list of high schools whose graduates are received into the state institu- 
tions without entrance examinations. All that the high-school graduates need 
to do to get into college is to present a certificate of high-school credits signed 
by the principal or superintendent of the school. The doors are absolutely 
open between the high school and the state institutions which this state has 
provided for higher education. 


A local satirist writing in jovial vein concerning this new regulation 
in the state educational journal tells of an imaginary questionnaire 
which he “mercifully did not send out to a large number of school 
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superintendents, high-school principals and teachers, high-school 
pupils, and a few laymen.”’ Of the one hundred fifty replies which 
he did not receive he imagines the following: ““My only regret,’ 
writes a well-known high-school principal, ‘is that the plan was 
not adopted years ago. We intend at once to eliminate Latin and 
other foreign languages and substitute something useful. I have 
long felt that credit should be given for home projects, and the 
opportunity is now afforded to carry out my plan without inter- 
fering with college preparation. From now on credit will be 
given for sweeping the floor, raising poultry, building dog houses, 
shoveling snow and mowing lawns, and for other home enterprises 
requiring the intelligence and skill acceptable to the institutions of 
lower learning.’ ”’ 

Another of his ironic bits runs: “An up-to-date high-school 
teacher expressed herself as follows: ‘It will remove English and 
mathematics from their present favored positions in the curriculum 
and put them on a plane of equality with other subjects. It has 
always seemed to me unfair that the universities should insist on 
ability to use good English and an acquaintance with English 
literature as rigid prerequisites for admission. Required mathe- 
matics was even more reprehensible.’ ”’ 

He concludes with this parting shaft: ‘‘The Ten were, as might 
be expected, quite agreed that it meant a lowering of standards of 
scholarship and a perversion of the meaning of education, but as 
they are all representatives of the Old School and the Old Tradi- 
tions and are slowly but surely peregrinating toward their dotage, 
why bother about them?” In some respects he has summarized 
the situation beyond need of further comment. 

Again, although there is no examination for entrance in the 
majority of the higher educational institutions, there is pretty 
generally given during the first week or so of the semester a test in 
English composition as a result of which students not meeting 
more or less elementary requirements are assigned to a class in 
sub-Freshman English. The university of the state to which I have 
just referred has such a procedure. In harmony with this, also, a 
few colleges and universities as a result of this quality test, assign 
a select group of these superior students to an advanced Freshman 
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English class. Finally, I know of at least one university that is 
establishing as an added quality test in English an examination in 
reading. By this I mean a test of the student’s ability to interpret 
intelligently passages of ordinary prose. 

Some of the pertinent conclusions we may draw from these 
general facts are: 

1. There is no longer any danger that in matters of English 
courses the colleges and universities will dominate the high schools. 
On the other hand, with the present open-door policy, with the 
rather chaotic internal organization of colleges and universities as 
relates to secondary schools, and with the social and commercial 
urge which is so filling our public colleges and universities to over- 
flowing that assimilation is impossible, the great danger now is 
numerical inundation. A state-university educator of national 
reputation the other day in conversation with a small group said 
that under present conditions state higher educational institutions 
could no longer expect to do much toward educating leaders. 

2. With sub-Freshman classes, secondary-school English is 
being pushed up into our colleges and universities. As a corollary 
to what we have said above, the danger of this to the general intel- 
lectual life of the institution is obvious when we consider that the 
weakest as well as the strongest student and the sub-Freshman as 
well as the graduate courses establish the intellectual norm. 

3. Minimum essentials in English composition for unconditioned 
entrance into the Freshman class are becoming pretty generally 
established. 

4. And a movement toward some kind of minimum essentials 
in literature is under way. In the Bulletin for the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English for May, 1920, is an article on this sub- 
ject by Professor G. F. Reynolds, a secondary-school and university 
teacher well known as a pioneer in the field of minimum essentials 
in elementary- and secondary-school and college English. He closes 
the article with the following suggestion: ‘‘ Ability to read under- 
standingly a considerable passage of ordinary prose, familiarity 
with certain literature embodying fundamental American ideas and 
ideals, this is obviously merely a core around which to plan our 
more elaborate and diversified course. But it is a core, which 
even by itself would form no insignificant achievement.” 
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With these facts relative to the history of reorganization of 
secondary-school English and to the general English situation in 
our colleges and universities freshly reviewed as an essential 
background, I now proceed to a few fundamental suggestions. 

But prefatory to this, I should state that it would be an unintelli- 
gent and cavilling college critic who would not commend certain 
aspects of the Reorganization report as marking a great advance in 
definiteness, richness of content, and logical organization of 
secondary-school English. The inexperienced teacher of English 
needs no longer be a derelict at sea. She has a very definite chart 
and compass. 

With the Reorganization report as a basis for possible articula- 
tion between high schools and colleges or universities, the following 
appeal to me as pertinent agenda: 

1. The college group may well accept the principle, as laid 
down by the secondary-school commission, that in matters of 
English there should be no essential difference between prepara- 
tion for college and preparation for life as a sequence to high school. 
The details of this may well be a matter for co-operative 
discussion—must be in fact. 

2. The college group should review the Reorganization report 
carefully and see how much “paper” overlapping there is of courses 
recommended by the Report and of courses published in representa- 
tive college and university catalogues. They will discover, for 
instance, among other things, that the Reorganization report 
outlines very definitely courses which do practically all the work 
that is done in the first semester of Freshman English in the 
majority of our colleges and universities. And they will discover 
that, in general, the first course in literature in the college is shaped 
rather from the point of view of its desirability as an initial college 
course than with reference to its articulating in any essential 
manner with high-school courses as outlined by the Reorganization 
report. 

3. Asa corollary, the college group should make a critical review 
of the work as outlined by the Reorganization committee to decide: 

(a) What parts of it they accept without question as far as the 
prospective college students are concerned; (b) What parts, if any, 
are thoroughly undesirable from the point of view of the prospec- 
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tive college students; (c) What parts may be open to question as 
far as prospective college students are concerned. 
ug 4. As a corollary, also, the college group should make a critical 
: . review of the first course in college composition and of that in 
| literature in a large number of representative institutions to see 
"3 what changes can wisely be made in the interests of co-operation 
and articulation with secondary schools. Of course, here we must 
keep in mind that private colleges and universities which are 
2 sufficiently well endowed and have the traditional cultural point 
4 of view may still be independent in spirit as well as in form. But 
the public higher educational institutions are—to reverse the state- 
ment of the Reorganization committee concerning the secondary 
¢ schools—the people’s higher public schools. 

5. I think, further, that the college group should posit as a 
general basis for all discussions that the colleges and universities 
must be in the future, as they have been in the past, the training 
camps for the majority of our leaders—if we are to have leaders of 
comprehensive judgment and moral power. This has distinct 
bearing on certain elements of discipline in the secondary-school 
course in English. 

6. I think, too, that it is important for the college group to 

try to get the Reorganization committee to shift emphasis relative 
to one aspect of their approach to the problem so that the teachers 
and pupils instead of coming to feel that the high school is a finish- 
¢ ing school will, whether they continue their education or not, 
continue to regard graduation merely as another unit in a contin- 
uously complete course—to borrow a phrase of R. B. McKerrow, 
an English scholar. In other words, let them come to think of the 
; high school as a table-land instead of a peak. 
i. 7. Again, it seems to me that, without a return to the old system 
of college entrance requirements, the college group might well 
re-establish the principle of the utter wisdom of minimum essen- 
tials of uniform literature of recognized worth for all high-school 
graduates. As Mr. McKerrow, in an article on the teaching of 
oe English language and literature, emphasizes: ‘English will in the 
— future have to take the place of the classics in the education of the 
. great majority.”” And he adds that English should therefore com- 
: bine elements of discipline and culture. 
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8. In logical sequence to this and to the movement in the 
elementary and secondary schools, the college group should estab- 
lish thoroughly the principle of minimum tests in composition and 
reading for entering students. 

9. As a matter which is worthy of discussion for an entire 
afternoon or forenoon, I think one of the more serious pedagogical 
problems of correlation is that of overlapping texts in composition 
and literature. Examples of this are so well known and numerous 
that it hardly needs illustration. A few cases in point are Woolley’s 
Hand Book of Composition, Lomer and Ashmun’s The Study and 
Practice of Writing English, and Newcomer-Andrew’s Twelve 
Centuries of English Prose and Poetry. As a word in passing, I 
think this problem is important enough to be dignified by a com- 
mittee as representative as possible: i.e., from the National Council 
of Teachers of English, the National Education Association, the 
Modern Language Association, the North Central Association, the 
College Entrance Board, a representative from the office of the 
Commissioner of Education, and representatives from publishers. 

10. The college group, I should think, would co-operate heartily 
with the Reorganization committee in their most commendable 
activity looking to the better training of teachers. 

As a final word to this list of suggestions, may I say that I 
think the only hope for the intellectual life of the higher educational 
institutions of the country is in intelligent and comprehensive 
co-operation between the secondary schools and the colleges and 
universities. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH THE NOVELIST 


FLORENCE MARY BENNETT 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Thou art a masse 
Of strange delights, where we may wish and take. 
Ladies, look here; this is the thankful glasse, 
That mends the looker’s eyes; this is the well 
That washes what it shows. ... . 
Thou art Joye’s handsell: heav’n lies flat in thee 
Subject to ev’ry mounter’s bended knee. 

What quaint charm, what novelty, honesty, oddity, there is 
in these lines! Their literary flavor is humorously remote from 
that ordinarily associated with their subject, the Holy Scriptures, 
and it is precisely for this whimsical, but sincere, habit of thought 
and expression that their author is truly great as a writer of religious 
poetry. He more than hints at revolt against the aesthetic fashion 
of his day in letters when he cries in the poem called ‘‘ Jordan”’: 

Who says that fictions onely and false hair 
Become a verse? Is there in truth no beautie? 
Is all good structure in a winding stair ? 
The plain wayfarer will detect good brawn and sinew, without 
vestige of pious flabbiness, in the man who could call “Prayer”’ 
‘“‘engine against th’ Almightie,” “‘reverséd thunder,” and “a kind 
of tune which all things heare and fear”; and the lover of literature 
will rejoice abundantly in the exquisite words which name “‘ Prayer”’ 
soul in paraphrase,” ‘‘man well drest,”’ 
Church-bels beyond the stars heard, the soul’s bloud, 
The land of spices, something understood. 

This is George Herbert’s poetry and it serves well as lyric 
prelude to George Meredith’s prose. The essential similarity of 
genius is the more cogent because of complete dissimilarity in 
artistic accomplishment and in outlook on life of these individuals. 
On the one hand is Herbert, a seventeenth-century clergyman, 
heart aglow with devout flame, a man who, in spite of immense 
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prepossession for a courtier’s life, which he had fully tasted and 
enjoyed, made the supreme sacrifice of self for religion’s sake; and 
here is Meredith, a nineteenth-century person, not at all a Christian 
in the formally exact sense of the term. But this similarity of 
genius is fundamentally based, resting on ardent love of the truth. 
In each it is manifested by the transmutation of homely expression in 
this heat of sincerity, whence common and uncouth phrases become 
startlingly vivid. 

A man so earnest to express the truth as he discerns it that he 
cannot take ordinary diction for granted has before him a thorny 
path in creative literature. Meredith bends to this imperious 
desire to speak the very grammar and syntax of his native tongue. 
But never was man philologically more exact. He harks back to 
the original meaning of words, to the delicate significance of moods 
and tenses. He even spells—not capriciously, for ‘‘ there is method 
in his madness’’—but differently from his contemporary compa- 
triots, as when he insists on retaining the e always before the 
participial ending -ing. Detractors have seen in his odd style 
vanity or conceit. He is infinitely far from such fault. 

The battle of his life was waged against sentimentality, which 
he believed to be the besetting sin of Englishmen in common with 
their Teutonic brethren of other nations. The untrue, the specious, 
mock sentiment, such things, and the very garb that they wear 
in the arts of human expression—that is, sentimentality, whether 
in music, painting, sculpture, poetry, or prose, or in the art of living 
life itself—were anathemata to him. But he is no sordid realist 
entranced with the mere material frame of the universe. One 
who knows him is generously inspirited by his genuine idealism. 
He is comparable to a stately tree, sky-pointing, rooted in earth. 

His letters, which his younger son published after his death, 
are exquisitely revealing. Thence one gathers that he lived verily 
in the high realms of thought and spirit, never forsaken up to the 
very end, despite the painful physical handicaps of later years, 
by enthusiasm. 

Nothing short of the spiritual courage of firm conviction could 
have carried him without lowering of the banner that he bore 
through the early years of struggle for a recognized place in litera- 
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ture. A novelist who took his novel-writing seriously was a rather 
astounding person in English letters of the Victorian days. From 
the time of Fielding it had been more or less definitely the attitude 
of the public to view novel-reading as a relaxation, if not as a sin. 
Thackeray, no less than Dickens, was regarded as one whose 
major calling was to amuse. And here came a man with a theory 
of imaginative prose as a kind of philosophy. One may well 
compare his purpose with that of Balzac, an anatomy of social life. 
Meredith practically limits himself to his own time, while Balzac 
sets himself the gigantic task to study the “human comedy” as 
manifested in French life as a whole, his own generation being 
conceived as an evolution from the past. Balzac’s stupendous 
plan served in a measure to defeat his artistry. He is too pre- 
occupied with his setting, with the mere mechanism of formulating 
the whole drama as he sees it. Meredith, with smaller output and 
with narrower range, is the greater artist. In finesse of execution, 
however, he is probably surpassed by the Frenchman. 

George Meredith will never be a popular novelist. No one can 
peruse him without an ample fund of patience, and he has scarcely 
a page that does not challenge one’s knowledge of English and of 
literary allusion. But no writer is more rewarding in pure intel- 
lectual enjoyment. 

He tells us frankly that he chose to study life among the rich 
classes, because there, where the necessity for toil is removed, he 
could come best at the genuine man or woman. That thought 
on analysis proves to be a rather terrifying one, especially to us 
Americans. For we are little acquainted with leisure and are 
therefore prone to despise its gifts. For us so long as a man is 
doing something it matters little what that something is. To be 
without practical employment and yet to be no drone—this is 
accomplished by few Americans. Meredith in no sense was 
contemptuous of the necessity for toil. He saw clearly, however, 
as did the Athenian, that this necessity warps life in curious fashions, 
and he deliberately elected to study life where frictions, and even 
tragedies, are not caused by Adam’s curse. Yet he had a whimsical 
fondness for the untutored Johnny Bull, especially of the variety 
that loves the national sport of boxing. Oddly unreal, and yet 
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graphically typical, characters, like Skepsey in One of Our Con- 
querors, flit through his pages. 

Many a critic has been cast adrift from his moorings when 
buffeted by Meredith’s calm refusal to be realistic. The develop- 
ment of English fiction has been steadily in the direction of fidelity 
to actual fact in dialogue. Meredith’s aesthetic theory towers 
like a rock in this stream. He has not the remotest wish to be 
‘true to life.” He is dedicated to the task of rendering life truth- 
fully. He flashes forth pictures of his persons, hints at their 
peculiar tricks of phrasing in conversation, sets them at angles for 
descriptive vision on the part of other characters. In dialogue 
his men and women often walk as frankly on stilts as the dramatis 
personae of the Latin stage, who stalked on lofty cothurni. He 
chooses to heighten effects. A novel is not for him a stenographic 
report of human verbiage. Literature is art, no less than sculpture 
and painting. Paint and marble are never mistaken for man’s 
flesh, nor for the accomplishment of the camera obscura. 

The Essay on Comedy is perhaps the best guide to an under- 
standing of Meredith’s philosophy, for, indeed, all his imaginative 
work in prose belongs to the realm of high comedy, comparable to 
the serious comic drama. It is interesting to note that women 
occupy the center of his stage. Truly his prime success is in the 
charming portrayal of women. Here are his own words: 

Comedy lifts women to a station offering them free play for their wit, as 
they usually show it, when they have it, on the side of sound sense. . . . . The 
heroines of Comedy are like women of the world, not necessarily heartless 
from being clear-sighted: they seem so to the sentimentally reared only for 
the reason that they use their wits, and are not wandering vessels crying for 
a captain ora pilot..... The Comic poet dares to show us men and women 
coming to mutual likeness... . . Eastward you have total silence of Comedy 
among a people intensely susceptible to laughter, as the Arabian Nights will 
testify. Where the veil is over women’s faces, you cannot have society, 
without which the senses are barbarous and the Comic spirit is driven to gutters 
of grossness to slake its thirst. ... . There never will be civilization where 
Comedy is not possible; and that comes of some degree of social equality of 
the sexes. 


He exhorts— 


Cultivated women to recognise that the Comic Muse is one of their best 
friends. .... Where they have no social freedom, Comedy is absent: where 
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they are household drudges, the form of Comedy is primitive: where they are 
tolerably independent, but uncultivated, exciting melodrama takes its place 
and a sentimental version of them. . . . . Where women are on the road to an 
equal footing with men, in attainments and in liberty, . . . . there, and only 
waiting to be transplanted from life to the stage, or the novel, or the poem, 
pure Comedy flourishes, and is, as it would help them to be, the sweetest of diver- 
sions, the wisest of delightful companions. 

What characterization could fit more aptly than these last 
words Shakespeare’s women of Comedy-——Portia, Rosalind, 
Beatrice, Viola? Not less suitable is it to the women whom 
Meredith has drawn. An interesting and not unprofitable com- 
parative study of novelists might be made on the basis of their 
power to portray characters that live vividly in the memory. The 
true lover of Meredith has merely to run over in mind the roll of 
his novels to have at each title the figure of a woman step forth, 
indescribably engaging and individual. 

Perhaps the best remembered of all his heroines is Clara Middle- 
ton, the young lady whom the Egoist’s kinsman, Vernon Whitford. 
likens to the Mountain Echo and whom Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkin- 
son calls “‘a dainty rogue in porcelain.” This lady, to Sir Wil- 
loughby’s vexed inquiry for her meaning, has by way of final reply 
to his question, ‘‘ You like her?” this: ‘‘In love with her! I can 
imagine life-long amusement in her company. Attend to my 
advice: prize the porcelain and play with the rogue.’’ Advice 
which Sir Willoughby is incapable of following, for he could prize 
nothing but himself and is unacquainted with play. And so the 
rogue be-rogues him. It is the keynote of the novel. Yet how 
honest and honorable and wholesome she is, how bewitching! 
But the entire portrait gallery is so charming that one would be 
sadly bewildered to choose his favorite after all. Here are the 
sweet flower Lucy, whom Richard Feverel loved and wedded and 
lost; French Renée and English Cecilia; also the dubious Rosa- 
mund, of Beauchamp’s Career; Carinthia Jane of The Amazing 
Marriage; Lord Ormont’s Aminta; Janet Ichester and the Princess 
Ottilia of Harry Richmond; Nataly and her daughter Nesta of 
One of Our Conquerers; the incredible English-Portuguese Countess 
de Saldar, Evan Harrington’s sister; black-browed Rhoda Fleming 
and her fair sister Dahlia; Emilia-Vittoria, the patriot-singer; 
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and wayward, inexplicable Diana. There are many who love 
Diana best of all, in spite of her crossways which they are free to 
“‘give up”’ as an enigma. 

There is no mire in Meredith’s novels. He is not one of the 
grovelers. He says again of the Comic Spirit: 

If you believe our civilisation is founded on common sense (and it is the 
first condition of sanity to believe it), you will, when contemplating man, 
discern a Spirit overhead; not more heavenly than the light flashed upward 
from glassy surfaces, but luminous and watchful; never shooting beyond them, 
nor lagging in the rear; so closely attached to them that it may be taken for 
a slavish reflex until its features are studied... . . Men’s future upon earth 
does not attract it; their honesty and shapeliness in the present does; and when- 
ever they wax out of proportion, over-blown, affected, pretentious, bombastical, 
pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever they offend sound reason, fair 
justice; are false in humility or mined with conceit, individually, or in the bulk— 
the Spirit overhead will look humanely malign and cast an oblique light on 
them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. This is the Comic Spirit. 


This essay in its first form, a series of lectures given at the 
London Institution, belongs to the year 1877, midway, so to speak, 
in his career as novelist. It must sum up the ideal which he had 
set himself, the inner secret or spring of his workmanship, in the 
noble list of books preceding that date: The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, Evan Harrington, Sandra Belloni, Rhoda Fleming, Vittoria, 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond, Beauchamp’s Career; and 
presumably it may also be taken as the compass—more specifically 
regulated, because in the essay his theories had crystallized—by 
which he charted the course for The Egoist, Diana of the Crossways, 
One of Our Conquerors, Lord Ormont and His Aminta, The Amazing 
Marriage. (The Tragic Comedians, which belongs to this period 
is scarcely to be considered a novel.) 

Indeed, The Egoist, the most “‘humanely malign” of all his 
works—this of Meredith’s is a great phrase!—opens with a little 
essay on Comedy, the device of such a preface to a novel being 
reminiscent of Richardson’s method. In this to a terse and 
whimsical re-enunciation of his conception of the Comic Spirit he 
adds some theories on art in literature that would prove astound- 
ingly interesting if used as a touchstone for the great bulk of English 
writing since his day. He holds that— 
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The realistic method of a conscientious transcription of all the visible, and 
a repetition of all the audible, is mainly accountable for our present branfulness, 
and for that prolongation of the vasty and the noisy, out of which, as from an 
undrained fen, streams the malady of sameness, our modern malady... . . 
We drove in a body to Science the other day for an antidote... .. : And 
before day-break our disease was hanging on to us again. ... . We were the 
same, and animals into the bargain. This is all we got from Science. Art is 
the specific. The chief consideration for us is, what particular practice of Art 
in letters is the best for the perusal of the Book of our common wisdom [i.e., the 
“Book of Egoism”], so that with clearer minds and livelier manners we may 
escape, as it were, into daylight and song from a land of fog-horns. Shall we 
read by the watchmaker’s eye in luminous rings eruptive of the infinitesimal 
[what a characterization of modern realism!], or pointed with examples and 
types under the broad Alpine scenery of the spirit born of our united social 
intelligence, which is the Comic Spirit? If Comedy watches over sentimen- 
talism with a birch-rod, she is not opposed to romance. ... . In Comedy is 
the singular scene of charity issuing of disdain under the stroke of honourable 
laughter: an Ariel released by Prospero’s wand. ... . / And this laughter of 
reason refreshed is floriferous, like the magical great gale of the shifty Spring 
deciding for Summer. 

It is small wonder that a book thus preluded—and interluded, 
one might add—built on the social and aesthetic philosophy 
definitely evolved in the Essay on Comedy, should be the most 
abstract and, to many, the most thorny of Meredith’s novels. 
Truly in his zeal for men’s honesty and shapeliness in the present he 
wields the birch rod swishingly against the overblown and all those 
other evils of his category of sentimentalities, the things out of 
proportion, and the silvery laughter rises to the skies. For ten 
who inveigh against the difficult unreality of the book, there will 
be one to whom it wafts abundantly, to his huge enjoyment, that 
magical great gale, floriferous. In this and the four other novels 
of the group one discerns peculiar assurance in the author’s style, 
betokening his realization, not exactly of success already gained— 
for in a sense he never was a successful writer—but of the right to 
be heard which he had won for himself. Whence he becomes, one 
may say, jealously true to his inner self, in diction and thought. 
It is the real Meredith, the mature giant, of the pen sharpened by 
long practice, untrammelled, uncramped, whom we behold in these 
books. He was but sixty-seven when the last of them was written, 
and that is an age of ample vigor for a man who began to write 
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with a master’s touch when he was twenty-eight. He lived to be 
eighty-one, his last years occupied with his beloved work of poetry, 
his favorite medium for expression, small although his output 
therein was when compared with his prose. 

The Egoist offers an interesting parallel in main theme, as well 
as, partially, in manner of treatment, to the very first of Meredith’s 
prose writings, The Shaving of Shagpat, which is not a novel at all, 
but an allegorical satire, cast in the mold of an Arabian Nights 
entertainment. The Egoist’s poll of conceit has been pretty well 
trimmed when the curtain falls in the last chapter. In Farina 
also, the second book published, which follows the style of the 
German medieval romances, the close reader may descry a lesson 
lurking, but after all it is frankly a tale. One can fancy that 
Meredith, educated apart from the stock English schooling, was 
casting about for the form of expression that suited him. Certainly 
the didactic tone of the moralist never forsook him. It draws 
him for classification toward the group of satirists, whose work 
has been peculiarly vigorous and racy in English letters, as the 
eighteenth century amply testifies. Undeniably there is kinship 
between Shagpat and Gulliver. Likewise there is affiliation to the 
allegorists of our language, early and late, to the author of Piers 
Plowman and to the author of Pilgrim’s Progress. In truth, this 
may be the chief problem of criticism regarding Meredith, to assign 
his writings to category! He is extra-canonical, wherefore there 
are many to throw stones, while a few undauntedly approve with 
admiration, as was the case with Browning. 

He “‘found himself” as a novelist in Richard Feverel. In this 
there is glow of the Celtic romanticism and lyricism that were 
in him, howbeit he sturdily takes the field against the fantastically 
delicate. Probably it is the best known of his novels, having 
created a stir in its day as an “immoral book.”’ The next, Evan 
Harrington, is the best fun-maker of them all. The battle, waged 
under the leadership of the incomparable Countess de Saldar, to 
save Evan from tailordom, with the mother, the majestic and 
formidable Mrs. Mel, the tailor’s widow, as marshal of the forces 
of opposition, is a brilliant piece of genuine comedy. Sandra 
Belloni, its sequel, Vittoria, and Harry Richmond bear adequate 
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witness to the statement that Comedy is not opposed to romance. 
The last, with its portraits of the self-deluded posturer who believes 
himself to be of royal lineage; of the irascible old Squire, generous 
and tight-fisted at the same time; of the young hero, wanderer 
among gypsies, the beloved of the Princess Ottilia, his erratic father’s 
champion; of sweet-hearted, honest Janet Ilchester, is a rich tale. 
One who would know Meredith should begin with this, then take 
Sandra and Vittoria, skeptical although the author was of his 
wisdom in painting the picture of the Italian war for independence. 
Beauchamp’s Career—Meredith’s favorite—is a fine study of an 
idealist, rather overladen with the political arguments and theoriz- 
ings of some of the characters. Rhoda Fleming has perhaps reaped 
the largest meed of praise which the critics are disposed to bestow 
on the writer, and yet I am inclined to believe that a sincere 
Meredith-lover will infallibly find it hard and unnatural in execu- 
tion. There are traces of the forced pen. 

This first group of novels—of course, it is entirely meo arbitrio 
that the Essay is the dividing line—furnished the stuff whence the 
Essay grew. For that gathered together the experience and theories 
of long practice. The novels that follow, as I have hinted, are 
more self-consciously plotted and executed. It would be an error 
to draw too sharp a division between the groups. The later 
manner is essentially not different from the earlier; quotations 
from early and from late will serve vitally to illustrate our famous 
Essay. 

It can scarcely be fortuitous that in the final five the master’s 
mind grapples step by step with the problem of woman socially 
rebellious. We are shown successively in the series the jilt; the 
woman of clouded reputation; the unwedded wife; the wife 
unacknowledged who finds another mate; the wife cast aside and 
late wooed in vain by her husband. This bald itemizing of situa- 
tions is distressingly void of charm, belying Meredith’s grand 
artistic achievement in painting in each instance a lovely and 
lovable woman. With peculiar delicacy and sympathy he is 
studying the true-hearted woman in shadow. In the adjective is 
the gist of the whole matter. He shows that to be errant, even 
widely, does not pollute the springs of character, if the heart be 
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pure. It is idle to say that herein is dangerous doctrine, for the 
author is not a doctrinaire. Murderers are not bred by reading 
Macbeth. Certainly George Meredith does not equivocate about 
the iciness of the social shadow in which women sometimes place 
themselves, nor about the keen sufferings of the feminine heart in 
that chill region. Really it is misleading to say that he is studying 
woman. Whatever his preoccupation with the abstract and with 
types, he does not fail to create genuine characters. Listen to his 
final fling at the English public, the conclusion to his last novel. 
The story’s events are 

as consequent to your understanding as a piece of logic, though an exposure 
of character! Character must ever be a mystery, only to be explained in some 
degree by conduct; and that is very dependent upon accident. ... . It is an 
infant we address, and the storyteller whose art excites an infant to serious 
attentions succeeds best; with English people assuredly, I rejoice to think, 
though I pray their patience here while that philosophy and exposure of char- 
acter block the course along a road inviting traffic of the most animated kind. 


He would have quarreled with Aristotle too, who thought the story 
more important than character and style! 

Truly he is rather wicked in this parting jeer at his fellow- 
countrymen, but he had suffered long of exasperation of the spirit. 
It is rather odd that he was “discovered” and enjoyed in the 
United States quite early in his career. Beside this fact—not at 
all as effect!—may be set his admiration, openly expressed in the 
Letters for the magnanimity displayed by the American people in 
their speedy healing of the breach made by the Civil War. He 
writes at the time that for this reason he conceives this country to be 
the “hope of civilisation.”” Yes, but if he had been born one of 
us, it would have been his mission to scourge us with that birch 
rod of Comedy! It is honorable laughter that his stroke elicits. 
Indeed, he is himself Ariel, with a touch of Robin Goodfellow— 
Celt and Saxon, mirthfully disporting himself as Celt among the 
Saxons and Saxon among the Celts. Menander and Terence, 
Shakespeare in merry vain and Ben Jonson, Cervantes and Moliére, 
these should be his beloved masters and companions of the craft 
wherein his spirit wrought. 
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THE ASSAULT UPON FORMAL GRAMMAR CONSIDERED 
IN ITS HISTORICAL SETTING 


STUART GRAYSON NOBLE 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 


“‘No time for formal grammar. Technical grammar should 
not be taught in the elementary school ” declares a recent writer 
on modern elementary school practice.’ ‘‘Technical grammar 
should not have a place as a separate study,” directs Doctor 
Frank McMurry.* “Grammar should be deferred entirely until 
the high-school period,” recommend Strayer and the group of 
experts who made the Butte Survey.’ Shall we then banish 
grammar to the high school? In answer we have the admonition 
of Hall-Quest:* “In high school the work in English should not 
be impeded by prolonged drill on grammar.”’ We could multiply 
instances of the hot displeasure occasioned by the continued 
presence in the curriculum of this once highly esteemed subject. 
Apparently there is a decided, though not concerted, effort to rid the 
elementary school of formal grammar. At the same time there is 
no disposition on the part of high-school authorities to burden 
themselves unduly with the ill-favored study. 

What is the matter with formal grammar? Not many years 
ago grammar shared with arithmetic the place of greatest promi- 
nence in the upper grades. The gruelling grind in grammar is 
thought to have brought many of us into a mastery of the mother- 
tongue. Not a few of us are accustomed still to think that we 
purified our diction upon conjugations and declensions and inciden- 
tally sharpened our wits by the self-sameprocess. Have we lost 
faith in the efficacy of grammar? Have we abandoned the sacred 
tradition of language teaching? In this paper the writer submits 


* Freeland, Modern Elementary School Practice (1919), p. 253. 
2 Elementary School Standards (1917), p. 166. 

3 Butte Survey (1914), p. 54. 

4 Supervised Study (1916), p. 222. 
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a few bits of documentary evidence covering a period of one hundred 
and twenty years. Perhaps these facts may throw light on the 
objections that have been raised against grammar. 

The objections now being urged against the subject have been 
well stated by Klapper:* 


First. The old boast that grammar teaches how to write and speak the 
English language correctly has been disproved. “A child whose compositions 
leave little to be desired may score a failure in grammar, while his neighbor, 
well versed in the intricacies of verbal forms and the rules of agreement in 
grammar, may write English that is devoid of all application of this technical 
knowledge.” 

Second. In many classrooms there is little or no relation between grammar 
and composition. 

Third. There are too much refinement of terms and too many hair- 
splitting distinctions. 

Fourth. “Lessons are given over exclusively to reciting set classifications, 
stereotyped definitions, formal rules and memorized lists.” 

Fifth. Lack of unanimity of terminology in textbooks leads to the confu- 
sion of pupils and teachers. 


Of these reasons it seems that the first is the one that has 
damaged the case of grammar more than any other. Mahoney, 
although he recommends the beginning of technical grammar in 
the sixth grade, advised the teacher to drill pupils on the errors that 
crop out in their speech, and adds: ‘‘ These inaccuracies will never 
be corrected by relying on the lessons in formal grammar. Correct 
speech is not acquired in this way.” 

So stated, the indictment of grammar is before us. What is 
likely to come of it? We may find our answer in the history of the 
case. How long has the indictment against grammar been pending ? 
Is the offense of teaching language through grammar one of the 
recent discoveries of educational muckrakers, or is there a standing 
complaint against grammar which we have inherited along with 
the grammar itself ? 

If we go back to the Report of the Committee of Ten (1894) we 
will doubtless find the source from which many of the critics of 
grammar have drawn their inspiration. The Committee states its 
position in the following words: 


* Teaching of English, (1917), p. 218. 
2 Mahoney, Standards in English (1918), pp. 109, 125. 
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Not earlier than the thirteenth year of the pupil’s age the study of formal 
grammar, with drill in fundamental analysis, may be taken up. It should not 
be pursued as a separate study longer than is necessary to familiarize the pupil 
with the main principles. Probably a single year (not more than three hours 
a week) will be sufficient... . . 

With regard to the study of formal grammar the Conference wishes to lay 
stress on three points: (1) a student may be taught to speak and write good 
English without receiving any special instruction in formal grammar; (2) the 
study of formal grammar is valuable as training in thought, but has only an 
indirect bearing on the art of writing and speaking, and (3) the teaching of 
formal grammar should be as far as possible incidental and should be brought 
into close connection with the pupil’s work in reading and composition." 


More recent critics of the study of grammar have done little 
more than restate the position of the Committee of Ten. So much 
for the immediate antecedents of the present situation. The 
defection from grammar, however, did not begin with the publica- 
tion of the report of this committee. It began very much earlier 
than that. It is closely associated with the naturalistic movement 
ushered in by Rousseau and Pestalozzi, and doubtless made its 
appearance whenever and wherever that movement began to exert 
itself. Rousseau stood in opposition to all formal school practices. 
Pestalozzi banished grammar from Burgdorf and substituted there- 
for his informal oral language lessons. 

English grammar began its development during the seventeenth 
century. It made little headway, however, until after the appear- 
ance of Robert Lowth’s A Short Introduction to English Grammar 
(1762), which found extensive favor in both England and America. 
More important than Lowth’s book was Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar which appeared in 1795. For many years this was 
practically the only grammar used in England and America. It 
went through over fifty editions in the original, and an abridgment, 
first published in 1818, reached over 120 editions of ten thousand 
each. It became the standard for usage and the model for many 
succeeding grammars. The subject attained its logical perfection at 
the acme of its popularity during the nineteenth century. 

Benjamin Franklin as early as 1749 recommended the study 
of grammar and English literature as the center for the organization 


* Report of Committee of Ten, pp. 88-89. 
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of an academy at Philadelphia.t The proposal was in advance of 
the times and the English department of the academy which was 
organized (1853) did not prosper. It was not until after the 
Revolution that a decided demand for instruction in English began 
to appear.2 Lindley Murray’s Grammar came in response to this 
demand. During the first quarter of the nineteenth century gram- 
mar was introduced into the courses of study of most of the acade- 
mies and in 1819 became one of the entrance requirements at 
Princeton. 

Even at this early date there evidently was doubt as to whether 
grammar would answer the need for language instruction in the case 
of younger children. In 1798, three years after the appearance of 
Murray’s Grammar, Doctor Benjamin Rush, distinguished physician, 
member of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, and writer 
upon various social and literary subjects, published an essay entitled, 
Observations upon the study of the Latin and Greek Languages, as a 
Branch of a Liberal Education, with Hints of a plan of liberal instruc- 
tion, without them, accommodated to the Present State of Society, Manners 
and Government in the United States. Following in the tracks of his 
friend Franklin, Doctor Rush recommended the substitution of an 
English core for the classical core in the course of study. His 
observations upon the study of grammar have a modern ring after 
the strain of many such observations by latter-day educational 
writers. It is interesting to read what he has to say: 


Let the first eight years of a boy’s time be employed in learning to speak, 
spell, to read, and write the English language. For this purpose let him be en- 
trusted to the care of a master who speaks correctly at all times, and let the books 
he reads be written in a simple and correct style. During these years, let not an 
English grammar by any means be put into his hands. It is to most boys, 
under even twelve years of age, an unintelligible book. As well might we 
contend that a boy should be taught the names and number of the humours 
of the eye, or the muscles of the tongue, in order to see or to speak, as be taught 
the English language by means of grammar. Sancho, in attempting to learn 
to read by chewing up the letters of the alphabet, did not exhibit a greater 
absurdity than the boy of seven or eight years of age does in committing 
grammar rules to memory, in order to understand the English language. . . . . 


t Proposals relating to the education of youth in Pennsylvania and sketch of an 
English school. 


Brown, Making of Our Middle Schools, p. 234. 
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I affirm that the construction of our language should be learned by a 
careful attention to the places and uses of the different parts of speech in 
ageeable compositions, and not by contemplating them in a disjoined state in 
an English grammar. .. . . I do not mean by anything that has been advanced 
to insinuate that our pupil should not be instructed in the principles and laws 
of our language. I have reserved this part of knowledge to a much later 
period of his youth at which time he will acquire it almost as soon as Moliére’s 
“Citizen turned Gentleman” learned to distinguish between prose and poetry. 
He will find that he is in possession of this knowledge, and that the business 
of his master will be only to give names to things with which he is already 
acquainted." 


It will be noted that the publication of this essay came three 
years after the publication of Murray’s work. Rush was doubtless 
familiar with the new grammar, for he and Murray were both 
residents of Philadelphia. But the point to be emphasized is 
that Rush’s criticism appeared just at the time grammar began to 
come into vogue in America. The criticism of grammar as a means 
of acquiring a mastery of the mother-tongue is therefore almost 
as old as the subject itself. 

It would be interesting to discover the source of Rush’s ideas. 
I do not have available data for pursuing the matter very far. The 
Doctor’s method of teaching language falls in line pretty well with 
the teachings of Rousseau, and we know that he quotes Rousseau 
in some of his other essays. He could not have been subject to 
the Pestalozzian influence because Pestalozzi did not begin his work 
at Burgdorf until 1799. We may attribute a great deal to the 
originality of Dr. Rush, for his essays indicate that he was a bold 
and independent thinker. 

There is something in the foregoing quotation that reminds one 
of Herbert Spencer, and th’s suggests that Spencer expressed 
himself upon the subject of grammar in very much the same way. 
In the essay on Intellectual Education (1861) we find his attitude 
set forth: 

From the substitution of principles for rules, and the necessary co-ordinate 
practice of leaving abstractions untaught until the mind has been familiarized 


with the facts from which they are abstracted, has resulted the postponement 
of some once early studies to a late period. This is exemplified in the intensely 


t Rush, Essays, Literary, Moral, and Philosophical, collected and republished 1806; 
Preface dated January 9, 1708. 
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stupid custom, the teaching of grammar to children... . . In following the 
process of nature, neither individuals nor nations ever arrive at the science 
first. A language is spoken, and poetry is written, many years before either a 
grammar or prosody is even thought of. Men did not wait till Aristotle had 
constructed hislogic,orreason. Inshort, as grammar was made after language 
so it ought to be taught after language. ... . 


In the first sentence of this quotation Spencer uses the past 
tense, implying that the schools of that day had already begun to 
postpone the teaching of grammar until a later period in the life of 
the pupil. He is doubtless referring to the practice of the Pestiloz- 
zians who at that date (1860) were particularly active in the 
promotion of oral language lessons. Cubberley claims, not without 
reason, that the introduction of oral and written language study 
by the Pestalozzians in America “tended to replace the former 
great emphasis upon English grammar in the upper grades.” 

In the literature of the period between 1860 and 1875 it is 
evident that there was considerable agitation of the question of 
language study. In recommending a course of study to the Board 
of Education of New York City in 1867 Dr. Lathrop wrote as 
follows: 

There is just now, among a certain class of educational writers, a decided 
disposition to disparage the study of grammar. They speak of it as lumber— 
useless stuff, as the means of the “artificial production of stupidity.”” They 
find that the pupils who have the benefit of some grammatical lessons do, 
nevertheless, commit errors in the use of language, and do not always speak and 
write English with Addisonian elegance, and so they condemn grammar 
altogether. .... Many things which have been unskilfully and unseasonably 
taught as grammar justly deserve censure, but grammar skilfully and seasonably 
taught is, in my humble judgment, an indispensable branch of elementary 
education.? 


Dr. Lathrop recommended that grammar be begun in the fifth 
or sixth year. According to Barnard’s Report on the Schools of 
the District of Columbia, just prior to the publication of the report 
some cities were beginning grammar in the fifth year and others 
were postponing it as late as the seventh year. Boston began the 


t Education in the United States, pp. 299-300. 
2 Barnard, Special Report on Schools of District of Columbia, (1871), p. 480. 
3 Ibid., pp. 474-570; data for school year 1866-67. 
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study in the fifth year; New Haven, New York, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and Louisville began it in the sixth year; New Bedford, 
Springfield, and Chicago did not take it up until the seventh year. 
In cases where grammar was postponed until the seventh year it 
was generally preceded by extensive language training in the lower 
grades. A description of the language course in Chicago (1866-67) 
indicates that the more formal aspects were not emphasized there 
even in the seventh year: 

The textbook is introduced into this grade [seventh] for the first time. 
It is not desirable that all the critical observations pertaining to the science 
should be studied by the pupils, at least not until a later period, when the 
whole subject is reviewed. Practice is worth more than precept in this study. 


Hence illustrative exercises of the rules given, especially in connection with the 
errors noticed in every-day conversation of the children, will be of great value." 


That the relative importance of language lessons and grammar 
was a question of considerable concern fifty years ago the reports 
of the National Education Association give evidence. The question 
was discussed at the meetings in 1874, 1875, 1877,7 and was then 
practically laid away until the Committee of Ten gave its report 
in 1894. In the discussions that followed the reading of papers 
on the subject the devotees of language training are found arrayed 
against the conservative advocates of formal grammar. The former 
were usually favored in the argument. A paper presented in 1874 
by a Cleveland teacher is somewhat caustic in its criticism of 
grammar: 

Strange as it may seem, there certainly exists a firm impression in the 
public mind that English grammar teaches the art of speaking and writing 
the English language correctly. Grammarians themselves have somewhat 
encouraged that view. But weknowthatitisallamistake. English grammar 
does nothing of the kind. It teaches the art of finding out whether other 


people speak or write the English language correctly, but its assistance toward 
our attaining that desirable result is exceedingly apocryphal. 


The language-study movement of the middle of the nineteenth 
century is an outcropping of the Pestalozzian movement in America. 
Oral object lessons found a place in the lower grades and probably 
displaced elementary grammar in some schools. What the net 


* Barnard, op. cit., p. 568. 
2 N.E.A. Proceedings, (1874), p. 264; (1875), p. 153; (1877), p. 175. 
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result was it is hard to estimate. Grammar continued in the three 
upper grades, and in many schools its place in these grades is still 
undisputed. 

Formal grammar, as we have learned from the foregoing 
historical review, seems to have labored, ever since the attainment 
of its logical organization under Lindley Murray, against the 
criticism of the natural or inductive thinkers. The gist of the 
criticism of Rush in 1798 and of Spencer in 1861 is to this effect. 
A‘ notable tendency of the present is not so much toward the 
elimination of formal grammar as a school subject, but toward the 
reorganization of the study along inductive lines. Chubb in 1902 
suggested such a reorganization: 


If our study is to be for the most part inductive, this principle must 
perforce be observed. And that it should be inductive, it is hardly necessary 
toprove. Let the child understand that he has many of the data of the science 
of grammar from which the conclusions of the grammarians are drawn. We 
shall not begin with definitions—we shall evolve definitions. The teacher’s 
business will be to guard against hasty conclusions; to warn the pupil when 
he has not all the facts material to a conclusion. The text-book will be used 
chiefly for suggestion and verification." 


Kennedy (1915) raises his voice in the approval of such a step: 

Grammar should be begun as every other science is begun—with the facts. 
There are language facts with which the child should begin as there are facts 
in every other field. The proper method here as elsewhere is to have the 
children gather and examine these language facts, classify them carefully, 
and then proceed by inference and induction.? 

Another reform looking toward making the subject more 
practical is being promoted at the present time. This has to do 
with the abbreviation of the course by the eiimination of language 
classifications that do not have a place in the speech of the child, 
and by concentrating attention upon forms of most frequent use. 
Words are to be classified according to their function in sentences. 
Klapper and Mahoney belong to this school The National 
Joint Committee on English, under the chairmanship of J. F. 
Hosic, throws a powerful influence in favor of this view. Dr. 
Hosic expresses the attitude of the committee: 


t Chubb, Teaching of English, p. 221. 
2 Kennedy, Fundamentals in Method, p. 152. 
3 Klapper, The Teaching of English, pp. 244, 262. 
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A sane attitude toward the teaching of grammar would seem to be to find 
out what parts and aspects of the subject have actual value to children in 
enabling them to improve their speaking, writing, and reading, to teach those 
parts according to modern scientific methods, and to ignore any and all 
portions of the conventional school grammar that fall outside these categories. 
In general, the grammar worth teaching is the grammar of use—function in the 
sentence—and the grammar to be passed over is the grammar of classification— 
pigeon-holing by definition... .. Children should be set to examining only 
those grammatical forms and constructions whose use they can plainly see, 
and they should pursue such examination with the conscious purpose of learning 
how to make better sentences." 


Such reforms in the organization of grammar and in the method 
of presenting it as those now being proposed represent an effort to 
remedy defects that have called forth criticism for more than a 
century. It has been known for years that grammar did not appeal 
to the interest of the pupils and that it accomplished little in the 
improvement of their speech. The conclusion formerly reached 
has been that their minds were too immature to grasp it, and that 
grammar in consequence should either be eliminated or be postponed 
to a later period in school life. Judging the future by the past gram- 
mar, as a school subject, is here to stay; but there is no reason why 
it may not be reorganized and made more teachable. The language 
work of the grades should culminate in grammar, but the grammar 
should be in such a form that the pupils will recognize the sequence 
and bring their past experience in language to their aid in under- 
standing the subject. 


* U.S. Bureau of Education Bull. No. 17 (1917), p. 37. 
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HUMANISM AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


CHARLES G. OSGOOD 
Princeton University 


Suppose you or I had stood at the shoulder of Rembrandt while 
he painted the “‘Night Watch.”’ Should we not, I wonder, have 
felt the energy of his genius in far fuller measure than ever we do 
in the final and unalterable masterpiece? I do not know. But 
I am sure that the experience would have been a sensational one 
for any of us—far more exciting than hours of study in a stuffy 
gallery. 

In this we are all alike—old, young, cultivated, or crude. We 
love to look on while the artist is at work. We love to see the 
picture grow under his skilful touch, to watch the dawn of its 
semblance to the original, to be tickled and teased by the mystery 
of how it is done—a mystery that forever balks our curiosity. For 
the painter himself cannot tell us how he paints, nor the poet how 
he sings his songs. At least they cannot tell us all. Burns, for 
example, tries. He says: 


Until I am master of a tune . . . . I can never compose for it. My way 
is: I consider the poetic sentiment correspondent to my idea of the musical 
expression; then choose my theme; begin one stanza; when that is composed, 
which is generally the most difficult part of the business, I walk out, sit down 
now and then, look out for objects in nature around me that are in unison 
or harmony with the agitations of my fancy and workings of my bosom, 
humming every now and then the air, with the verses I have framed. When 
I feel my Muse beginning to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study, 
and there commit my effusions to paper, swinging at intervals on the hind 
legs of my elbowchair, by way of calling forth my own critical strictures, as 
my pen goes on... . Al my poetry is the effect of easy composition, but of 
laborious correction. 


This confession, you may remark, does not reveal the whole 
mystery. It is notable, however, coming from so spontaneous a 
poet, especially in its conclusion. Easy composition, laborious 
correction. These are, it would seem, the two elements which 
combine in all artistic creation, or perhaps in all durable expression. 
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They may, indeed, wear other names. More often they are 
called inspiration and technical criticism. The first element seems 
to be the same as that pleasurable human habit of instinctive imita- 
tion in which Aristotle finds the wellspring of art. The second 
is conscious, sober, calculated improvement on the artistic product. 

Chesterton says something to the effect that in these days, 
when everyone struts with heresy, it takes courage to be orthodox. 
However that may be, what I have yet to say is nothing new. It 
will be obvious, even trite, to some; to others who tire themselves 
in their scramble to keep up to, or a bit ahead of, the last minute, 
it may seem stale. At any rate it is orthodox; and I am convinced, 
as I look about upon our general plight as teachers of English, that 
it needs reiteration. 

The distinction which I just pointed, or rather which Burns 
pointed for me, is old—old as Plato. He is always insisting upon 
it. It underlies his exposure of the insincerities of sophists and 
rhetoricians, their exaltation of technique, their neglect or ignorance 
of inspiration and truth as essential to all right expression. 

If I may take this distinction as my text, my whole contention 
would be that our teaching of English today errs in, and suffers 
from, a mismanagement, or maladjustment, or distortion, of these 
two elements of expression—inspiration and technical criticism. 
We neglect the first, we set all store by the second. Theoretically 
of course we all agree that mere technique, whether in teaching or 
any other creative endeavor, is sterile, dreary, unprofitable. 
Theoretically we admit that inspiration alone often spends itself 
in mere enthusiasms, unformed, undirected, unapplied. But in 
practice we are possibly not aware how much our attention as 
teachers, and, I fear, our working faith, is fixed on methods, devices, 
schemes, rules, courses, textbooks, and the like. We seek perfec- 
tion in mere apparatus and in practice in manipulating it. 

Since I must be content with but one illustration, I would cite 
that vast industry for the manufacture of good English in school 
and college, English composition, its stupendous machinery and 
ingenious tools, its processes and paraphernalia of all sorts. Some- 
how, after all these years, it has disappointed us. It has not done, 
is not doing, what is expected ofjit, and what Plato very likely 
would have told us—in fact, he does tell us—it never could do. 
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Something has been accomplished, no doubt. An unusual 
teacher will teach against any odds. But where success is pro- 
portionate to what it has cost in money, nervous energy, eyesight, 
health, and all, you will, I believe, invariably find that the balance 
between the two elements, between inspiration and criticism has 
been commensurately restored. And where criticism and tech- 
nicalities prevail—mere “rhetoric and composition’’—failure is 
ultimately inevitable. 

As a condition to the right balance of the two essential elements 
in our teaching I would plead for the restoration of what I may call 
“humanism.” The sense of the word which suits our use is not 
warranted by the dictionaries or the long habits of literary history 
and criticism. But if we may agree that “humanism” for our 
purpose means ‘‘the recognition of the human spirit in all its 
energies and variety,’’ it will serve our present intention. I plead 
then for such recognition in our teaching of expression in English. 
Other subjects in our curriculum, one may urge, lack this saving 
grace more than ours. English is on the whole more humanistic 
than most others. But is this not the more compelling reason why 
we should exert ourselves to become truer humanists, and to restore 
the humanistic balance ? 

We are told, and are accustomed to say, that our pupils should 
be taught to express themselves correctly, clearly, forcibly. Some 
have dared to add “‘honestly.”” But in this three hundred and first 
year of election and perseverance of the saints on American soil that 
specification may smack too strongly of our inconvenient and old 
fashioned heritage—Puritanism. Of course, there is no telling; 
what we call Puritanism may, like a battered and abandoned gate- 
leg table or bit of sturdy old Chippendale, be some day reclaimed 
from our moral attic, mended, furbished, and exalted among our 
Penates. 

However that may be, we are charged with the present task of 
teaching our youth to write clearly, forcibly, correctly. Clearness, 
force, correctness—these three—come not by process treatment, 
but only out of ‘“‘the abysmal depths of personality.” 

How will one write clearly who does not see, hear, think clearly ? 
How will he see, hear, think clearly, without long exercise of his 
senses and mind, not in the study of English alone, but in all his 
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studies? At any rate rhetoric and composition do not teach him 
to think clearly unless they are largely mixed with actual training 
of another sort. I do not mean logic, or forms of discourse, or 
forensics, but some such intellectual inquiry, let us say, as that 
conducted by Socrates, such inflexible search and research, such 
question and answer, such test and refutation of the true and false 
values in human life. 

Of course no one of us pretends to compete with Socrates in 
professional skill. Yet I can think of no source of true humanism 
for the teacher, especially for one who would train others to hear, 
to see, to reason, to distinguish true from false, equal to the dia- 
logues of Plato. I vonder how many teachers go back to refresh 
their energies and purge their minds with the Phaedrus, the Sympo- 
sium, or the Republic—any one of them worth more to the practical 
teacher than a shelf full of texts on pedagogy, not only as inspira- 
tion but, I believe, as a sort of handbook to the actual practice 
of the classroom. 

Our pupils must express themselves not only clearly but for- 
cibly. But force of speech and expression rises only out of conviction 
and the deeper energies of the spirit. How shall we get at these 
energies of the spirit, to develop and increase them? The good 
teacher knows; though he or she cannot tell how, any more than 
Burns can tell us how to write an immortal song. 

In a very charming book called The Portrait of a Scholar, 
Mr. R. W. Chapman has written an essay on “‘The Decay of 
English Syntax’”’ which all teachers of English should read—though 
not before their Plato! On consideration, the inference that the 
reader draws is that the old energies, the Elizabethan and the 
Augustan, even the Victorian energies, are dying out of our utter- 
ance. Whether this comes from weakening of modern conviction on 
many subjects, especially in matters spiritual, for whatever reason, 
is, just now, another matter—a very important matter, to be sure. 
At any rate, you, who have read the written exercises of many 
pupils, or listened to their attempts at more formal public utter- 
ance, will agree, I believe, that much of the boredom and despair 
we have suffered therefrom comes from flabbiness of mental muscle, 
from cant and indifference in the very soul of the pupil. I observe 
outward signs of this flabbiness and indolence in a student’s 
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affinity for the passive voice; in his habit of using participles 
instead of good, straight, vigorous finite verbs—a habit en- 
couraged, I fear, by the nameless lingo into which he is suffered 
to translate his Latin or Greek or whatever. I observe it in the 
relaxed carelessness with which he slides into an open switch in 
sentences beginning “There is,” “‘It is,” and forthwith lands in 
the ditch covered with a confusion of twisted syntax and verbiage. 
I observe it in the decay of his verb into mere “is,” ‘‘have,”’ 
‘“‘make,” as in ‘‘make an appeal.” I observe it in his growing 
indolent habit of using any noun for an adjective and producing 
such congestion as ‘‘Shakespeare on his character development 
side,” ‘‘the big boy scout drive dinner.’”’. Perhaps we cannot 
reasonably blame him; the Times, a day or two ago, under the 
chastening artistic restraints of the headline, launched on its front 
page the legend: ‘‘ Park Murder Victim Cigar Store Bandit!” 

The other day I read in a theme this sentence: “In his historical 
plays there is a review of the chief incidents, showing how from a 
thoughtless youth Prince Hal was finally a good king.” Nothing 
is glaringly wrong here. Yet you have a helpless feeling that all 
is wrong—miserably wrong, to the depths of the writer’s soul. If 
one may diagnose the case of this languid statement, the heart of 
it, its verb, is atrophied from lack of circulation, and accordingly 
shrunk to a mere “‘is”’ and a participle. The blood has gathered 
and congested in the extremities, in nouns and prepositional 
phrases. I tried to make this clear to the writer. ‘‘There,” I 
pointed out, ‘““was a symptom of malignant hypertrophy. The whole 
was moribund. Something had to be done at once.”’ I forthwith 
operated on the sentence, without anesthetics to the patient, and 
with considerable loss of red ink. But I had no faith that I had 
effected a fundamental cure, and that he would not be up for another 
operation in short order. The malady, as I see it, is constitutional, 
fundamental, even spiritual. What treatment, what experience, 
what man, or, more likely, what woman, will awaken and release 
the curative energies of this atrophied soul ? 

Oh, of course you can give rules. You may say: “Don’t use 
the passive voice’’; ‘‘Don’t use participles’; “‘Don’t say ‘there 
is’’’; “Go in for verbs, man.”” Ido. It helps—a little. But in 
the very act of giving rules, I feel slight confidence in their efficacy, 
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and no faith that they will save the writer from repeated betrayal 
in his utterance of the inertia of soul that lies at the root of the 
whole matter. 

How, then, can these virtues of clear, alert vision and thought, 
of conviction and energy of spirit, be cultivated? Of course, by 
the right teaching of all subjects which the youth studies in getting 
his education. For us teachers of English, I believe the largest 
opportunity presents itself in literature, and literature taught 
humanistically, by devoted humanists—literature employed as the 
revealer of nature and of life, literature as a personal matter, of 
the ear, the eye, the mind, the spirit. Let this be the point of 
attack and of approach, if we hope in time for dependably clear 
and forceful expression. 

But as for correctness? Well, let us ask ourselves again how 
people learned to write before there were courses in English. I do 
not mean geniuses, or men of high talent alone, but, let us say, 
those who wrote such English as you find in a trunk of old letters 
in the attic. A winsome Freshman said one day, with engaging 
enthusiasm: ‘‘I am going to take all the English courses in college, 
especially the courses in composition, and I am going to work hard, 
because I want to learn to write as well as my father.”” Such 
unaffected filial admiration the teacher accepts as a happy omen. 
‘Did your father specialize in English composition ?” 

“‘No, he never went to college.” 

“How, then, could he learn to write?” I asked sweetly. It 
was hard to disguise the malice of the question. 

His face fell into perplexed shadow, then brightened to dawn, 
then to sunrise: 

“Why, that’sso. I—Idon’tknow. He’s a lawyer, and writes 
like a lawyer, clear and straight. And then he’s seen a lot of life 
and things in Texas!” 

A lawyer, and has seen a lot of life and things in Texas. A fair 
substitute, I thought, for courses in composition. And, I may 
add, what is also to the point, that this boy, now at the end of 
two years, by virtue of taking his literature seriously and humanly, 
by honest endeavor to think, by taking fair part in energetic dis- 
cussion, and thus energizing the discussion of others, already 
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writes better than most. He is not what undergraduates call a 
“‘poler” either, not a man of opprobriously high standing. He is 
perhaps a little oo much interested in “life and things,” for his 
marks’ sake. 

I cherish also the instance of a man who never went to college, 
who has made money by way of avocation, who often remarks in 
conversation, ‘‘As my friend Dr. Johnson says,” and who is what 
may be called a professional Johnsonian. For years I have noticed 
in his speech and writing an unconscious infusion of the peculiar 
energy and point of Johnson’s talk. He knows much of Boswell 
by heart. That has been his education and his training in composi- 
tion. He might have fared worse. And though he still occasion- 
ally offends the Pharisees and scribes by dangling a participle, he 
has astonished himself, at fifty years or thereabouts, by suddenly 
leaping to an eminence in literature that will never be attained by 
his academic friends. 

Here, then, is the riddle. Before all our elaborate machinery 
for teaching composition was invented and set up, men and women 
wrote on the whole as well as we, if not better. How did they 
learn ? 

For one thing they read—not on compulsion, but because they 
wished to. They got by heart—we at best only commit to memory, 
as to jail or perdition, and precious little of that. They imitated 
consciously or unconsciously. They often translated—and into 
English, too, not out of an ancient live language into a modern 
dead one. 

I plead therefore for the cultivation and restoration of voluntary 
and unprescribed reading—the reading that one does or should do 
by the time he is twenty, under no compulsion or selection but that 
of an awakened curiosity. 

I plead for a restoration of the practice of reading aloud in 
school and socially at home, for the restoration of the old readers, 
if necessary. For it is by the ear, not the eye, that the gift of utter- 
ance entereth in. 

I plead for learning good verse and prose by heart, till the 
constant ringing of such melodies and harmonies in the mind’s 
ear awakens, purifies, energizes the spoken and written word. 
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I plead for a reformed teaching of the ancient classics—but 
that is not our immediate business, yearn over it as we may. 

I plead for frank and deliberate imitation. It will impair the 
originality of no one whose originality is worth saving. Rather 
it will encourage and stimulate powers now wholly undeveloped or 
partly so. The greatest have imitated, nor blushed to confess it, 
and have practiced imitation as a means of developing their art. 

After all, we learn nearly all we know by imitation. Though 
our whole vocation may not be endless imitation, most of it is, 
regret it as the poet may. Thus we learn to walk and play, and 
work, and speak, and behave. Even in spiritual matters we 
imitate—it may be, for the better. What do rules of correctness, 
enforced or at any rate inculcated with such pains, such repetition, 
such effort, and such nervous strain—what can all these avail 
against this overpowering human instinct of imitation, against 
the crudities of home and street and shop and movie and the live 
world at large? Imitation of the cruder English heard all abroad 
triumphs coarsely, scornfully, arrogantly, over our best efforts of 
prescription. We can compete with it only by a subtle substitu- 
tion of something better to imitate, and that through the ear; 
only by the ear’s becoming accustomed through reciting, reading 
aloud, and hearing read, the purest and the best English. 

All of which resolves itself into the revival of two or three old 
expedients: the imparting of language and literature by the voice 
and through the ear, cultivation in the English language and litera- 
ture through imitation, and the employment of such means, and 
of all the ingenuity of the devoted humanistic teacher, to deepen, 
invigorate, and purify the sources of expression, rather than to 
spend all in the formal cosmetics of composition itself. Such 
opinion, as I said, may seem obvious or stale, but I am sure of its 
orthodoxy, if that be a virtue. And if it should mean less of eye- 
strain, of vain repetition, of damnable iteration, of prunes and 
prisms, of boredom, expense, mechanics, and eventual despair, 
let us take courage, turn orthodox, and make of a// our teaching 
a true humanism. 
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PUPIL REACTIONS TO THE CLASSICS 


SARAH T. MUIR 
High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


To gauge with any degree of accuracy student reactions to 
anything is not easy, nor are the results of such attempts likely 
to prove especially comforting to the inquirer. To arrive, if 
possible, at a notion of what students of English actually think of 
the books prescribed for study in class, I sent out questionnaries 
to the seventeen hundred boys and girls registered in English 
courses in Lincoln High School. I did it in haste and make no 
claim to great penetration in the questions I asked. The papers 
were handed back unsigned, with no other designation than boy or 
girl and the year in high school. They were taken up at once and 
dumped in overpowering piles in my room. From the answers I 
concluded that students had felt perfectly free to answer what 
they pleased. 

For ten days after I sent out the sheet, every boy or girl who 
had any time on his hands in study hall or library was detailed to 
help me with my tabulation. A few came so regularly that they 
acted as if they felt themselves to be the authors of the whole 
project and managed the others with capability and authority; but 
for the most part I had to break in a new office force every few 
hours. One boy was so enamored of the work that he offered to 
skip all his classes to help out in the process of eating up the piles 
of raw material. Three times he pleaded to skip English, “It 
won’t make a bit of difference. Shucks! it’s only English.” He 
was unaware that this argument might not especially appeal to me. 
News-writing classes thirsted for a ‘‘story’’; so whenever any of 
their number came for work they tabulated little, but earnestly 
studied the figures to see what they might make of the complicated 
pattern. 

On the questionnaire I listed the twenty-five books which we 
study most in class, asked ten specific questions about each, and 
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called for remarks. At the foot of the paper I asked four general 
questions, “Which of all the books did you like best?”’ “Which 
least?”’ “Which has helped you most?” ‘What suggestions 
for change have you to make?” Some did not answer these 
questions at all. The figures on them were soonest reached, and 
I shall consider them first in this paper. 

In all grades above the ninth (they are not read in the ninth) A 
Tale of Two Cities and Silas Marner lead all the rest in favor, with 
The Lady of the Lake and Idylls of the King pretty well snowed 
under, as shown by the scattering votes in the “liked best”’ column 
and the substantial numbers in the “liked least’”’ column. 

Some of the suggestions follow. From all four grades, from 
boys and girls alike, comes a plea for modern books, something up 
to date. ‘Drop ancient books like The Lady of the Lake and put in 
When a Man’s a Man, by Harold Bell Wright.”’ ‘‘ Add some stories 
that in years to come will be wonderful, but that are young now.” 
There are some specific comments which show individual taste: 
* Silas Marner should not have in it the place where the lady dies in 
the snow.” “There shouldn’t be so much sorrow in The Merchant of 
Venice”; “There are too manybig wor dsin The Merchant of Venice 
and the Odyssey’; “I should like more conversation in books.”’ 
The writer of the last remark is at one with readers young and old 
in libraries, who, I am told by librarians, decide upon books accord- 
ing to the amount of conversation in evidence. 

There is a scattering request for the removal of nearly every 
book on the list, but the demand stiffens in the case of The Merchant 
of Venice, The Lady of the Lake and the Odyssey. The last of these 
presents the most interesting case. I found twenty students saying, 
“Take out the Odyssey,” even “Burn the Odyssey.” “It is too 
strong for Freshmen,” says a ninth-grade boy. “Don’t give it to 
Freshmen,” or ‘‘to children,” say several tenth-grade girls, 
evidently with the memory of their own hardships heavy upon 
them. Half a dozen compromise by suggesting a later grade for it. 
But despite these uncomplimentary comments, the Odyssey runs 
strong, as later figures show. For every one who says “‘to the eter- 
nal bonfire with it,” two say it is wonderful, stirring, illuminating 
to their history and other reading and so on. 
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A list of books suggested to replace almost any of those now 
in use follows: 


Seventeen Oregon Trail 

Oliver Twist The Alhambra 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come Julius Caesar 

Treasure Island Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
Horseman of the Plains A Study in Scarlet 

As You Like It Ben Hur 

The Melting Pot The Promised Land 

The Talisman The Unknown Wrestler 


Les Misérables 


While the number of those who want less poetry and more prose 
equals that of those who want more poetry and less prose, there is 
nothing to offset the demand for more drama and brisk narrative. 
The pupils seem sure that they want more plays. ‘“‘Let us read 
more of Scott and Shakespeare,” say two; “more books with action 
like Captains Courageous, Ivanhoe, and A Tale of Two Cities,” says 
a boy; “less description,”’ “‘more humor,” “ books by Mark Twain, 
Zane Grey, and Bowers,’’ urge others. 

There is little of a moralizing tone. One conscientious twelfth- 
grade boy says, ‘‘Let us have longer stories, as I am likely to forget 
the short ones unless they make a very deep impression on me.” 
He evidently wishes his education to stick. Another flies in the face 
of the statistics with “Let them all read The Vicar of Wakefield. 
It is not easy; but once read, never forgotten.” 

A frequently recurring comment is that we read too slowly: 
“Let us read more books faster.” ‘Don’t read so slowly in class 
with unnecessary questions. Make it more likeastory.” ‘Don’t 
repeat what we have read in the grades.” “Some new books 
should be ordered, for these have been read by pupils for years. 
They are books which are read a lot before you get into high school 
and then they are old and it is really labor to have to read them.” 

In the figures gleaned from the whole table I cannot strike 
grand totals because Seniors have not read some of the books which 
are now read in ninth grade, and ninth-grade students (far the 
largest group) have not read most of the classics. In the ninth- 


t This from four who no doubt think it will prove easier reading than The Lady 
of the Lake. 
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grade group the Odyssey leads the list for both their favor and their 
disfavor, followed in favor at a considerable distance by The Lady 
of the Lake, a collection of short stories by Mikels, and Silas Marner. 
The figures on the Odyssey show that students do not feel neutral 
about it; they either like or dislike it heartily. 

In the three remaining groups Silas Marner leads in favor 
closely followed by The Merchant of Venice, the Lady of The Lake, A 
Tale of Two Cities, and at a considerable distance by the Odyssey, 
and the Jdylls of the King. 

The chief difference between the answers of the boys and those 
of the girls lies in the placing of such books as Captains Courageous 
and Ivanhoe higher in the boys’ lists, and the Idylis of the King 
lower. 

The members of the English faculty generously answered a 
questionnaire also. Six of the fifteen who answered feel that they 
get the best results from A Tale of Two Cities. Silas Marner comes 
next. Five like least to teach The Lady of the Lake and two feel that 
they get their best results from it. Only two admit being weary of 
The Lady of the Lake and one does not enjoy the Odyssey. Ten feel 
that we read too little, Two are of the opinion that we should 
read fewer books and do them more thoroughly. I add these 
findings because they may throw some light on student reactions. 
All agree that classes and conditions vary so widely that they cannot 
respond with much definiteness. 

Out of the maze I make a few deductions, but with hesitation, 
We are doubtless reading some books that we may well omit. One 
of these is, for our school, I believe, The Merchant of Venice, because 
it is read too generally in the grades, where, by the way, it seems 
to me it should not be read. It is often enough misunderstood at 
high-school age. I am inclined to add The Lady of the Lake though 
the statistics do not bear me out. In the total tabulation, where 
seventeen hundred sheets were examined, many more readers 
reported that they liked this book than reported the contrary. 
As I said above, among the teachers, two reported that they got 
their best results from this book and four their poorest. Many 
students evidently felt a hearty dislike for it. It is a bright narra- 
tive, with some stirring lines, interesting for Scottish background, 
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but it should be read, rather than studied. Whenever in the 
English department we have felt like omitting it, we have reassured 
ourselves with the belief that the children like it. Now we find 
that large numbers consider it ‘‘too hard to understand,” “not 
true to life.’’ Might it not be well to use something else while we 
give this a rest ? 

The figures show no book doomed. At first glance, the Odyssey 
seems to be the object of a vigorous antipathy, but later answers re- 
veal other considerations. Large numbers report that they have 
re-read it with pleasure, have found increasing use for it in their 
other studies, have met references to it constantly; in short, find 
on later inspection that it is good. Only one teacher feels that in 
her classes she gets poor results from it. 

Perhaps, then, the real difficulties lie in the way these books are 
often handled or in the failure to suit the book to the class. How 
shall we meet our problem? Shall we continue reading our present 
classics forever? Shall we remove them in deference to what the 
trade calls a ‘well-marked demand’’? Shall we supply drama 
instead of the Odyssey, which is “‘stale,’”’ ‘‘too hard,” “uninterest- 
ing in our day,’’ in the eyes of some? Shall we fall in with the 
suggestion of plenty of the writers on matters educational that we 
take the child where he is and feed him Zane Grey and the Saturday 
Evening Post in class if that is what he normally reads outside ? 

I believe we must stiffen our backs against any actual lowering 
of standards. We cannot afford to do no better than the motion 
pictures in our offerings. This does not mean, however, that we 
need hold grimly to The Lady of the Lake as if it were the only narra- 
tive poem that could meet all demands. It does not mean either 
that we must ply students with The Merchant of Venice after two- 
thirds of them have read it in the grades. We shall keep the 
Odyssey. But we cannot risk losing our students, especially in 
their first taste of high school. 

Most of us who have tried out all sorts of methods can see the 
classes that have left our hands liking or not liking certain books. 
Some books fit some classes especially ill. The Merchant of Venice 
may be so handled that the race problem rankles sharply; Captains 
Courageous and even well-beloved Silas Marner may prove by 
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their unfamiliar dialect unnecessarily difficult to groups who are 
none too well grounded in the English language. Should there 
not be elasticity enough to make it possible for a teacher to omit 
some texts and to substitute others? Buying enough books to 
supply all tastes in the real difficulty. I incline to think, however, 
that, given a reasonable class, a method may be found to make any 
of these books palatable. What are the chief reasons why some 
students dislike certain books ? 

To start with, we can blame the motion pictures for much of 
the modern reader’s distaste for anything but swiftly moving action. 
Descriptions, except of the briefest, character analysis—all of this 
is boring. His outside substitute for reading gives him no place 
for it. A solid fifteen-year-old boy, unceremoniously transferred 
to my class, was trying to read A Tale of Two Cities by himself. 
He was in dead earnest, but nearly ready to give up at times. One 
day we were chattering about it. “Just look here,’’ he mourned, 
flicking several pages, “‘ Not one word of conversation in all that!’’ 

What do we, the teachers, do to make or mara book? Overcare 
to make every detail clear has made a piece a weariness to many. 
In our desire to possess the student of every bit of our carefully 
acquired information we lead to his protests voiced in the ques- 
tionnaire, that he would like “‘more of a story and not so many 
questions,’’ that he couldn’t ‘‘see any sense in so much dramatizing 
in Ivanhoe,” that “there is too much outlining in The Lady of the 
Lake,” that “teachers ask too many questions.’’ 

I read over recently a set of papers written after we had finished 
A Tale of Two Cities. I know a time when I should have been sick 
at heart to see how much they did not know about the book. Now 
I argue, ‘‘Why worry over the loss of that one book of Dickens or 
some part of it? Will it not be better if, because of it, the reader 
is tempted to read more of the same author than it would be if he 
had stayed so long with this that he never dreams of opening 
Great Expectations or David Copperfield ?”’ 

We are about convinced that we should read more books rapidly. 
A few need careful study. Any method that helps boys and girls 
to read widely for pleasure seems to me legitimate. I read recently 
in the English Journal a paper entitled Treasure Island ?”’ 
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I believe it would be well for all of us to scrutinize our classics and 
ask, Why these? Whynotothers? Whynotmoredrama? More 
modern matter? Why take so long to read Ivanhoe when it ought 
to be read in haste? Why lead students to feel that reading 
“ancient books’’ (meaning Jdylls of the King) involves studying 
every figure of speech and every unusual word for its own sake? 

As I said above, I have not made much out of the questionnaire. 
lintend to study itfurther. At present I feel sure of only one thing. 
We want students to read books in class for the sake of getting them 
to want more books. When we fail, we must change either the 
method or the book, perhaps both. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


“SHAKESPEARE AND ZANE GREY” 
I 


The English Journal is of vital interest to every teacher and student 
of literature. It not only furnishes material that is helpful to the 
teacher of English, but it also serves as a stimulus to promote better 
thinking and writing among students. Oftentimes students, especially 
high-school Seniors, ask to read certain articles in the Journal to which 
I have referred in class. Just the other day a discussion arose as to what 
writer the average high-school Senior considered the best interpreter 
of life. Many thought Shakespeare the most interesting. Others 
preferred Zane Grey and Harold Bell Wright. 

I immediately seized the opportunity of telling them about the 
interesting experiment on the same question which was carried out in 
the Northern State Normal School in Marquette, Michigan. I referred 
to the article contributed by Mr. James Cloyd Bowman to the November 
number of the Journal. 

The next day one of the members of the class asked if he might write 
an answer to the theme on “ The Kind of Writing I Like Best” which also 
appeared in the November issue of the magazine. He said that he 
believed that the boy who had written the theme might still be enlight- 
ened as to the real value of Shakespeare. 


A REPLY 


In reply to the article on “‘The Kind of Writing I Like Best”’ may I state 
that I, too, prefer American novels to any other form of literature, but only 
from the standpoint of loyalty. The writer states that to prove this point of 
preference in novels, he will briefly discuss Shakespeare. I have yet to learn 
after a few years of English that Shakespeare was a novelist. 

However, I also enjoy Shakespeare. I read Macbeth, Hamlet, As You 
Like It, and The Merchant of Venice, all of which I have studied in high school 
as required subjects. I, too, read passages that had and were to live forever, 
and I was equally surprised to find that my memory never failed me when 
I wished to quote Shakespeare. I can see why Shakespeare is handed down. 
His works, first of all, are universal. To some he may lack human interest 
and freedom of expression. On the contrary, however, when properly read, 
intense interest is aroused and great pleasure is derived from learning the 
deep, underlying meaning of a Shakespearian expression. 
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The coarseness in his works can also be explained. He is writing about 
all people in the world; the very good type, and the very bad. To make the 
contrast effective and true to life it is almost necessary to use the so-called 
coarseness of expression. It may not please the fastidious reader, but it is 
nevertheless realistic, and any literature that is to be permanent must be real. 

I quote, “If the average writer of today were to write a story in which 
ghosts, witches, and spirits play a prominent part, the story would never get 
by the publisher.” This may be possibly true, and yet no writer has ever 
attempted such mysterious stories centering spirits, realizing the difficulties of 
exactly and correctly placing each appearance of ghosts or witches. Every 
appearance of such characters are exactly placed in the correct, precise, 
dramatic moment by Shakespeare. 

Wright, Porter, Clemens and Grey may be novelists of the first class, as 
the writer has stated, but yet none can excel Shakespeare in his literary master- 
pieces. All of the writers first mentioned are very interesting and really do 
come with a direct appeal to the heart of the reader, but yet none has been so 
interesting to all people, of all rank, nationality and ability as has Shakespeare. 
He wrote for the pleasure of all, while others wrote for certain classes who were 
interested in one specialty. Zane Grey is an excellent example of this. In 
his western and out-of-door stories he depicts life wonderfully; his descriptions 
are rare and most beautiful, his interest to readers never ceases, but yet his 
books are not interesting nor are his descriptions beautiful to those who do 
not care for this one particular phase of life. This is not true of any of 
Shakespeare’s work. ‘In Hamlet, himself,” said a critic, “there is little less 
than the whole science of human nature drawn together and condensed.” 

Think of the lasting qualities of the Shakespearian era. There certainly 
must be some good in those works, and when attempting to learn the reason, 
we unconsciously fall in love with that author and keep on delving into those 
romantic books, and then we wonder if our modern authors will appeal to all, 


centuries hence. It doesn’t seem possible. Epwin KEHR 


This is not the first time I have discussed the matter freely with 
high-school students and wondered at the gratifying results. I firmly 
believe that high-school students learn to appreciate Shakespeare with 
the same degree of intensity as the ideas have been inpressed upon 


them. MARGERY J. BARRY 
II 


ANOTHER PROTEST 


In comparing Shakespeare with modern authors, I personally 
believe that the difference between Shakespeare and modern writers 
is so great as to make a good comparison almost impossible. 

Some modern authors are better than others, but if a popular writer 
such as Zane Grey is taken into consideration, it could be more easily 
understood. 
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The writer of today may have an exceedingly large number of books 
to his credit, but if one reads many of them they become monotonous; 
the reason is easily perceived. The books are all on similar subjects 
and almost exactly the same expressions and descriptions of characters 
and scenes are used and re-used in all the books. The modern authors’ 
style is set; they seem to place great “stock” on finding their style; 
when they get started on a type of subject-matter nothing can divert 
them from their course. Zane Grey, for example, writes almost entirely 
on subjects pertaining to the wild and “woolly” West. The main 
character is usually a young Easterner, who tires of life in the East and 
goes West to do something. He then becomes marvelously proficient 
with a gun in an equally amazing duration of time, discovers a beautiful 
maiden in distress, goes through a series of hardships, ending with a big 
fight, and comes out victorious after rescuing said maiden. Of course, 
there are variations. 

Shakespeare is equally good whether his subject-matter is tragedy, 
comedy, or history. A person may read Shakespeare a hundred times 
and disclose some new meaning or some hidden thought every time. 
Shakespeare is an education in itself. Shakespeare did not only 
weave a story around the characters, but develops them. It takes real 
genius to write Midsummer-Night’s Dream, with its fancifulness, fairies, 
and lightness, and Macbeth, with its witches, murder, and gloom. 

Grey may be all right when one wishes to read only for entertainment, 
but the reading is not inspiring. One seldom cares to read his books 
more than once, because the meaning is so very obvious; everything is 
on the surface. Grey is read by those of this generation. But what will 
the coming time think of him? He will not be known. 

Shakespeare has survived three centuries and he is admired and 
received more and more as time goes by. If he were not superior to 
modern authors, would he not have been dropped long ago ? 


ELEVENTH GRADE Mary STICKNEY! 
HOISINGTON, KANSAS 


* We quote a part of the letter from Miss Anna C. Rearick which accompanied 
this theme: 


“TI read this article ‘Shakespeare and Zane Grey’ to them and so many of them 
seemed to think it absurd to think of making any sort of comparison that I asked them 
to write their own honest opinions. I am sending you two of the best. Most of the 
class of thirty-eight pupils expressed much the same ideas. A few students expressed 
a decided dislike for Shakespeare, while a few others said they had not read enough of 
either author to be fair judges.” 
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III 


I am glad to report the following classroom experiment as an offset 
to Mr. Bowman’s experience. Following the study of Silas Marner 
with a class of Sophomores, I asked each member to choose any modern 
novel, such as a “best-seller,” and compare it with George Eliot’s 
story. This class consisted of thirty-four boys and one girl. It was not 
above the average class in scholarship; in fact, it was quite mediocre. 
The boys were even a rather rough set, hard to manage and far from 
amenable to discipline. 

I awaited the results of my test with great expectation. When the 
papers were read, this significant fact stood out first. Almost every 
person had chosen a Zane Grey story! I discovered then and there 
how great a hold this writer has gained on our young people. 

But to my great satisfaction, and I will confess, to my surprise, 
with two or three exceptions, every student declared George Eliot to be 
a greater writer of stories than Zane Grey. Following are some of the 
reasons: 

1. Silas Marner a truer picture of real life. 

2. The events in Zane Grey’s books too highly colored and 
improbable. 

3. His heroes too good-looking and his heroines too perfect. 

4. Doubtfulness of Zane Grey’s novels enduring as long as George 
Eliot’s. 

5. Absence in Zane Grey’s books of anything of permanent value 
to the reader. 

6. George Eliot’s structure and writing superior to Grey’s. 

Some of these opinions were expressed in school-boy “parlance ”’; 
others were given with the limited vocabularies of high-school Sopho - 
mores; not all were couched in the terms of the literary critic. But 
almost unanimously this class of boys realized that they had been 
studying a book which they knew to be superior to many of the stories 
they read every day. Their frank opinion was asked, and it was given 
frankly. They found that Zane Grey could write an interesting tale 
perhaps; but they also discovered that, measured by certain standards, 


he falls short. 


L. WINIFRED TERRY 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A BOOK WEEK 


Book Week, from November 14 to November 20, 1920, was observed 
in various ways in East High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. On 
Monday Miss Mary Ellen Chase, a short-story writer and member of 
the University of Minnesota faculty, talked in the auditorium to the 
upperclassmen. Her subject was ‘‘Reading”’; she explained the 
difference between good and bad literature and compared books of real 
and permanent value with those of merely temporary interest, using as 
specific examples such contrasts as Freckles and The Little Minister; 
Sea Wolf and Treasure Island; The Crimson Sweater and Tom Brown’s 
School Days. She gave the pupils lists of suitable stories as follows: 
SCHOOL STORIES: Hughes’ Tom Brown at Oxford (for Senior boys 
especially); Meredith’s Adventures of Harry Richmond; Dickens’ 
Nicholas Nickleby; Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster and Hoosier School- 
boy; and McKenzie’s Sinister Street. ADVENTURE STORIES: Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped, and The Adventures of David Balfour; 
Twain’s Recollections of Joan of Arc; Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda and 
Rupert of Henizau. Love stories: Eliot’s Mill on the Floss and Romola. 
LOVE AND ADVENTURE COMBINED: Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities; Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone; Loti’s An Iceland Fisherman; and Reade’s The 
Cloister and the Hearth. 

On Wednesday Mr. Leonard H. Wells, the manager of the Book 
Section of Powers Mercantile Company, who has made a lifelong study 
of books in Europe and America, and who knows more about every 
phase of bookmaking and bookbinding than anyone else in the Middle 
West, gave a lecture on the history and progress of bookmaking from 
early times to the present day. He had interesting and valuable books 
to show his audience, such as: a rare old Chain Bible (1611) from the 
Heresford Cathedral; facsimiles of the early Horn books; examples of 
old and modern bindings, hand-wrought by some of the most famous 
and skilful binders of today, such as Riviere and Son, and Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe, of London. Another book, an exquisitely bound copy of 
Isaac Walton’s Compleat Angler, sent to the Leipsic Exhibition in 1913 
by Riviere and Son, had been buried for safety until after the war, when 
it was returned to England. He showed, too, Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat 
bound in facsimile of the one originally made for the coronation of 
George V, purchased in London for $5,000 and lost with its owner, 
Harry Widener of Philadelphia, on the Titanic. The binding wasa very 
beautiful one with its delicate hand tooling and resplendent peacock set 
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with jewels; this second copy was set with turquoises and rubies while 
the original had diamonds and pearls. 

Mr. Wells advised the pupils not to waste their time on trivial and 
trashy books, but first to read, from the standpoint of literature, the 
Bible, and then Shakespeare and Plutarch’s Lives, with the suggestion 
that they memorize as much of Shakespeare as possible. His talk 
impressed the young people with the fact that bookmaking is not only 
a trade but also an art, and when he showed them a binding on which 
one workman had spent thirteen months, they realized that it is an art 
requiring great skill and patience. 

Another day one of our own English teachers talked on modern 
catalogues to a Senior class interested in that subject. She showed an 
English catalogue of 1788 with interesting annotations in a contemporary 
handwriting, Quaritch’s 1877 catalogue, and other English catalogues 
with distinctive features. Out of the multitude of modern American 
catalogues there was time to touch upon only a few of the most interest- 
ing, such as Doran’s, Macmillan’s, Scribner’s, Mr. Knopf’s 1920 Borzoi, 
and Mr. Mosher’s. The class had not realized that the study of cata- 
logues could be the source of valuable and interesting information and 
was really a delightful pastime in itself. Further perusal of some Christ- 
mas catalogues which set forth their wares in a very attractive manner 
led the pupils to agree with Anatole France’s book collector that, ‘There 
is no reading more easy, more fascinating, and more delightful than 
that of a catalogue.” 

As a result of this interest in catalogues, the class compiled lists of 
books suitable as Christmas gifts for the different members of the family. 
These lists included titles, authors, prices, and publishers. Each 
member of the class, imagining himself the possessor of a hundred dollars 
to spend upon his own private library, made out a list of books that he 
thought should be the basis of every well-selected library. These lists, 
containing publishers and prices, aroused such interested arguments and 
comparisons as to the qualifications of different books that the work was 
profitable and worth the time spent upon it. Some of the pupils selected 
as graduation gifts for their classmates the following: Jessie B. Ritten- 
house’s Second Book of Modern Verse, The Bellman Book of Verse, beauti- 
fully illustrated copies of The Cricket on the Hearth and Lorna Doone. 
One girl decided that Hamsun’s Hunger would be especially appropriate 
for a certain friend. 

The interest and discussion aroused by the compilation of these 
lists extended beyond the school, for the teacher of this class received 
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requests from several of her former pupils for assistance in selecting the 
proper gift books for friends. One old bachelor, unknown to either 
teacher or class, wrote a letter asking for information regarding a good 
set of books to give his “lady friend” for Christmas. 

As regards the exhibits, there were several during the week. In the 
library the librarian featured biography, and had on display some of 
the interesting recent biographies, such as Roosevelt’s, the autobiog- 
raphies of Andrew Carnegie and Edward Bok, the lives of Lincoln, of 
Franklin, of Abigail Adams, and Gamaliel Bradford’s Portraits of 
American Women. In the library was also an exhibit of bookplates, 
some of them lent by the teachers and children, some of them designed 
by well-known illustrators, among them being one of George Cruik- 
shank’s. This display inspired some pupils with the desire to own their 
own bookplates and others with the desire to design their own. Their 
pride of ownership seemed to be stimulated when they realized that a 
bookplate, expressive of the owner’s taste and individuality, made of a 
volume a much more personal possession. 

In the large central hall on the first floor the special feature of one 
day of the week was an exhibit of books noteworthy because of type, 
binding, illustrations. Among the books were old editions, rare books; 
good examples of modern bookmaking from such publishing houses as 
Scribner’s and Houghton, Miffin’s; a Swedish Bible 166 years old, a 
Godey’s Fashion Book of 1860, some English books, bound in calf of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some of Mr. Mosher’s beautiful 
hand-made books, Italian novelists bound in facsmile of the original 
sixteenth-century on exhibit among the treasures in the Vatican. This 
display was held in the large hall, making it practical for the English 
teachers to bring their classes down during the day to discuss the differ- 
ent types of books and to point out special features that the child other- 
wise might not have noticed. The questions frequently asked showed a 
curiosity and interest aroused in regard to matters hitherto unthought 
of by the child. One young woman had always considered uneven 
edges indicative of a cheap book. 

One teacher during the whole week had a table labeled the discard 
table which held a motley collection of books contributed by the pupils, 
books which they considered trash and called the ‘“‘cast offs.” Among 
this literary assemblage in disgrace and ignominy appeared such authors 
as Alger, Mary J. Holmes, Harold Bell Wright, Martha Finley, E. P. Roe, 
Mrs. Southworth, and Robert Chambers. When one young woman 
appeared with O. Henry as her contribution to the unmentionables 
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beyond the pale of respectability, the teacher grasped the opportunity 
to “point a moral and adorn a tale.”” Above the table one pupil had 
drawn on the blackboard a large cartoon whereon a small boy was 
advised to get acquainted with some good books advancing to meet 
him with outstretched hands. 

While the various exhibits and talks during Book Week were in 
themselves interesting and educational, the reaction of teachers and 
pupils, during the week and afterward, was even more gratifying. 
Interest in the reading of really good books was stimulated by Miss 
Chase’s talk. Children were eager to possess her lists of recommended 
stories, to read immediately those new to them, and to commend to 
their classmates those that they already had enjoyed. Mr. Wells’ talk 
and the exhibit of beautiful books called attention to bookmaking as 
an art and made many children eager to possess good books of their 
own. The biographical display aroused their interest in famous men and 
and women and will lead, we hope, to a fuller knowledge and an appreci- 
ation of some of the world’s great personal histories. This display gave 
the teacher an opportunity to discuss, in answering questions, such 
biographies as Boswell’s Johnson, Paine’s Mark Twain, and others 
equally unknown to many of the pupils. The discard table was espe- 
cially productive of keen and spirited discussion as to the merits and 
demerits of different writers, and many of the pupils for the first time 


realized the underlying principles of real literature. 
ELIZABETH RICH 
East ScHoot, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WORD PICTURES 
MAKING ENGLISH BY THE TRANSLATION OF ENGLISH 
The horse 


the horse is a usefel animal. He is nice to have. i have one, her name 
is gipsey. She bites. her main is long. one Day i was washing her Front 
foot when she bent down her head and lifted me up by the trousers and tumbled 
me into the water Pale that was standing near by. i hit her six times witha 
peace of hoop. the way of the transgressor is hard. 


Thus began the literary career of T. B. Aldrich’s “Bad Boy,”’ 
probably himself. 

After the first conventional sentence there was a real scene in the 
boy’s mind, and every sentence was a line of the picture he drew. There 
was no “ Mother, what shall I write about?” ‘Mother, what shall I 
say next?” He had the feeling of a real author. 
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The schools are trying to make writers by feeding in experience 
through assigned subjects, the cart before the horse. The result is 
the agony of the composition writer, finding something to say, rather 
than the author’s pang of ‘How shall I say it?”’ The difference is a 
wide one. Asa result the young writer’s energy is spent in finding, and 
the teacher’s on correcting and correcting how he says it. 

What the tyro needs is an experience of his own, real or imaginary, 
to write up. If his experience be a real one, he often does not know its 
good points for writing, or the incidents may be trivial and he writes 
to write a composition. His need is the stimulation of his imagination 
through another’s literary experience. How shall he find that? By 
living over what some writer saw when he was writing, and making his 
own pictures from the author’s words. 

This is not the same as telling what the author said. It is rather 
the young reader finding his own experience with the writer as a guide. 
For instance, he sees a church, an evening sky, hears a bell, as really 
as did the poet Gray when writing. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 


It means that a class before writing studies a paragraph by repicturing 
what the author saw, and then with closed book each pupil tries to make 
his own picture with his own words. This sense of things is a necessity 
for real authorship. So a young painter studies a master’s work to see 
and feel with the master. 

This is not paraphrasing. Far from it. The new picture, like the 
original, is drawn from the scene. Each one of the class writes his own 
Black Beauty, Sharp Eyes, Rab and his Friends, or Little Women as he 
fills out the scenes of the author. 


WHAT DOES THIS EFFORT DO FOR THE YOUNG WRITER? 

It gives literary companionship. He writes better in good company. 

It leads to observation as to how a master does it. It is self-help, 
the best help. The “bad boy” needed sorely some model for form. 

If a book should be thus translated, unconsciously its style would 
mold that of the writers, and they would escape the slovenly ways of 
trivial themes. 

Every exercise enriches the vocabulary, often markedly. There 
is no better way. 

There is a permanent enrichment of experience, an addition of 
literary capital for future use. 
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The difference between the poorer and the better efforts may be 
made very evident, if some of the papers are read to the class. 

All the class are doing the same thing, the effort seems worth while, 
and that makes the writing interesting. It is no longer drudgery. 


WHAT DOES THIS WAY TO ENGLISH DO FOR THE TEACHER 

He can point the way to good English by both model and correction, 
a great advantage. 

Attention and drill can be put upon one point at a time. The rules 
of rhetoric should be approached thus inductively. 

Making English can be taught largely as a class exercise, and the 
burden of personal conferences greatly lessened. Of the two the lat- 
ter is the less valuable. It is group work that brings out the best 
in the pupil and teacher as in everything else. 

Only enough of the papers to reveal the needs of the class need be 
carefully examined. One does not call on all the class every day in 
other studies. Correction of all the papers limits the writing of the 
class. It is far better to have three papers written for every one that 
is carefully corrected. It is writing that makes writers, not corrections. 

Better still, a part of the papers may be turned over to some of the 
best of the class to mark some definite error or errors. English is a 
fine field for such co-operative work of teacher and pupil. 


SOME CAUTIONS 


The attention is to be centered upon what the words reveal—the 
pictures—without memorizing the words. 

At first and often later, the exercise would better be prepared for 
and written in the classroom. If not, two or three hours should intervene 
between closing the book and writing. 

The selections used must be in the range of the young writer’s experience. 
He has to make his pictures out of what he knows. The style also must 
be clear and simple and the sentences must reveal a picture. 

For centuries scholars have been gaining the good use of English 
by the daily translation of the works of Latin, Greek, and French authors. 
Why cannot boys and girls today by this retranslation of our own 
authors find a shorter, better road to the making of good English ? 


A. W. Burr 


BeELoir COLLEGE 
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CONFLICTS IN THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


For most beginners Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice is 
regarded as his most popular play. It is classified as a comedy for the 
reason that all its conflicts are mediated and harmonized without sacrifi- 
cing the life of any of the characters. The mediators are Jessica, Antonio, 
and Portia, but by far the greatest is Portia. What follows is a discus- 
sion of eight of these conflicts, together with some notes. 

1. Will vs. Will. Here “is the will of a living daughter (Portia’s 
will) curbed by the will of a dead father.” There are many claimants 
for Portia’s hand, “ For the four winds blow in from every coast renowned 
suitors.” If we include the Marquis of Montferrat, nine suitors are 
named in the play, though only three appear in person. The only one 
she loves is Bassanio, and he in turn loves her. They could go to the 
church at once, and there would be no conflict, were it not for her father’s 
will requiring that she be chosen by the device of the three caskets. Of 
course she could ignore the caskets, substituting objectivity for sub- 
jectivity toward the old family; but there is danger that such an act 
will bring trouble to the new family as it did for Desdemona. 

The first suitor to choose a casket is the Prince of Morocco. He 
came in apologizing for his outside—his complexion—and then chose the 
golden casket which had only its “outside to behold.” He holds up 
his courage as his chief claim for Portia. Though courage is an admi- 
rable trait of character, and with the primitive cave man was probably 
an adequate basis for marriage, it will not suffice now. 

The second suitor to choose a casket is the Prince of Arragon. He 
holds up merit as his chief claim for Portia, and chooses the silver casket 
with the inscription: “Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves.”” Merit, too, is admirable, and doubtless was also an ample 
basis for marriage when such affairs were arranged by parents, but it 
will not suffice now. 

The successful chooser is Bassanio. His claim is love—the only 
adequate basis for marriage; and blinded with this possession he chooses 
the casket made of lead on which is an inscription that threatens. Portia 
takes an active part in this particular choosing. (a) She does most of 
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the talking. (b) She speaks first. (c) One of her first words is “hazard”’ 
which is the principal word in the inscription on the leaden casket. 
(d) She says to him, “ Beshrew your eyes.”” (e) She sends Nerissa and the 
rest from the room that they may see no act of objectivity. (f) She has 
music to sound that Nerissa and the rest may hear no words of objec- 
tivity. (g) She arranges for a song containing words rhyming with 
“lead.” Her first speech after he opens the leaden casket is addressed 
to “her lord, her governor, her king”’ to restore the subjectivity sacrificed 
or ready to be sacrificed during the choosing. 

2. Bassanio vs. Poverty. Bassanio’s conflict comes from the fact that 
he has no more money with which to continue bis wooing of Portia. 
He appeals to his friend Antonio, who borrows the money of the Jew, 
signing the death bond to get it. Antonio’s mediation of this conflict 
leads him on into a still greater conflict. 

3. Antonio vs. Shylock. At the very hour of the happy marriage 
at Belmont the black messenger at the door announces that Antonio 
is in jail facing death. The first attempt to mediate this conflict is 
made by Antonio himself when he begs for his life of Shylock. The 
second attempt is made by the Duke when he suggests magnanimity. 
The third is by Bassanio when he offers money (Portia’s money) to 
Shylock. The fourth is by Gratiano when he gives Shylock a piece of his 
mind. Then comes Portia, who fails when she tries mercy but succeeds 
when she tries justice. 

4. Judaism vs. Christianity. Though Shylock is willing to leave 
the courtroom without even the money they owed him, he is not 
permitted to do so. He would soon be back in court with another 
victim. He is required to change his life and become a Christian. 

5. Will vs. Will. Again we have the conflict of the father’s will and 
of the daughter’s will, except that in this instance the father is yet living. 
Jessica mediates this conflict by taking her father’s money and eloping 
with Lorenzo. The money is soon dissipated in wild extravagance at 
Genoa, and then they set out toward Venice. They get as far as Belmont 
where they are employed by Portia to care for her house until her return 
from the trial. 

6. Jessica vs. Poverty. Shylock is forced to make Jessica and 
Lorenzo his heirs. 

7. Portia vs. Bassanio. This is the conflict concerning the rings. 
Portia makes this one and then mediates it. The author may have 
used it as a device to get all the principal actors on the stage for the 
last scene. 
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8. Antonio vs. Poverty. When Portia mediates this conflict she taxes 
our credulity to the breaking point. It seems as if the masters of the 
newly arrived, richly laden ships would have made their report to the 
owner of the ships rather than to the heiress at Belmont. The author 
himself gives it up and says, “You are not to know by what strange 
accident I chanced on this letter.” We are tempted to repeat Antonio’s 
very untruthful but yet very appropriate remark: “I am dumb.” 

Portia 


| 


Antonio Will vs. Will Jessica 
Bassanio vs. Poverty Will vs. Will 


Antonio vs. Shylock 


Judaism Christianity 


Jessica vs. Poverty 
Portia vs. Bassanio 


Antonio vs. Poverty 


Explain— 

Act I, scene 1: (a) “portly sail.” (6) “curt’sy.” (c) “Plucking 
the grass” in Venice. (d) “play the fool.” (e) “four winds” and 
“four corners”’ in Act II, scene 7. 

Act I, scene 2: “Yes, yes, it was Bassanio; as I think so was he 
called.” 

Act I, scene 3: “Oh what a goodly outside falsehood hath!” 

Act II, scene 1: “as fair as any comer.”’ 

Act II, scene 2: ‘‘as far as God has any ground” in Venice. 

Act II, scene 6: “it is worth the pains.” 

Act II, scene 7: (a) “discover.” (0) ‘thus losers part.” 

Act III, scene 2: (a) The trick by which in Bassanio’s description 
of Portia language is made to transcend itself. (5) “I come by note.” 
(c) “How much I was a braggart.”’ 

Act ITI, scene 3: ‘“‘since I am a dog.” 

Act ITI, scene 4: “quaint lies,’”’ learned where ? 

Act IV, scene 1: (a) Duke to Portia: “Give me your hand.” (6) 
“no power in the tongue of man.” (c) “withall my heart.” (d) “Soft.” 
(e) “Had you been there.” 
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Compare— 

1. The Marquis of Montferrat and Bassanio with Miles Standish 
and John Alden; and Portia’s “fair speechless messages” with Priscilla’s 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?” 

2. The Merchant of Venice and Henry Ford’s The Dearborn Independ- 
ent in their treatment of the struggle between Judaism and Christianity. 

3. Portia’s “there is no power in Venice can alter a decree estab- 
lished” with the United States Constitution’s “The President shall 
. . . . have power to grant reprieves and pardons.” 

4. The Merchant of Venice and the Sermon on the Mount as to the 
conflict between the old order—justice—and the new order—mercy. 
“And earthly power doth then show likest God’s When mercy seasons 
justice.” “Ye have heard that it hath been said (old order) Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you (new 
order) Love your enemies.” 

5. The Merchant of Venice and Conscription in showing a greater 
respect for money than for human life. 

6. The Venetian court and the modern juvenile court in their study 


of the criminal. 
EpGAR S. PACKARD 


NoRMAL SCHOOL 
KENT, OxI0 
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EDITORIAL 


Motivation which shall bring out the full energy of pupils in 
their composition work, the development of patriotic sentiment, and 
Inter-Schoo! the promotion of world-peace are among the ambitions 
Correspond- of most English teachers. These ambitions may be 
— attained in large measure by the use of the Junior 
Red Cross scheme of inter-school correspondence. It has now been 
tried by a sufficient number of schools for us to know that it does 
interest pupils deeply and arouse their energies to the full. In 
explaining to foreign children the conditions and institutions of 
their own land our pupils are bound to secure an understanding 
of it and an enthusiasm for it which are what we mean by patriot- 
ism. The very attitude which they take in addressing foreign 
children, and even more the attitude created by the letters or port- 
folios which they receive in reply, will be strong influences for world- 
peace twenty years hence. The fears and enthusiasms of the war 
period led us to see all these things quite clearly and made many 
of us eager to engage in such enterprises as this. Let us see that 
with the coming of peace we do not relapse into the old indifference, 
but that we live up to the highest vision of our great moments. 

Inter-school correspondence as it is at present conducted con- 
sists of the interchange between rooms or schools of portfolios, or 
of sets of letters written and signed by the individual children, but 
without addresses. ‘These are prepared and forwarded to the Red 
Cross under the postage rate for commercial papers. The port- 
folios may include photographs, drawings, and even mounted 
flowers, as well as original compositions and clippings from news- 
papers and magazines. So far the Red Cross has established 
regular contact with ten countries in Europe, with Canada and 
South Africa, with eight territorial dependencies of the United 
States, and with American schools in the Orient. Surely there is 
some one of these groups with whom the pupils of every school 
would be glad to correspond. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


After two years of failure to organize the projected Committee on 
Supervision, the Executive Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has at last solved the problem by inducing Orton 
Lowe, Director of English for the State of Pennsylvania, to accept the 
chairmanship. Although Mr. Lowe is a very busy man, this new respon- 
sibility accords so well with his official occupations that we may con- 
fidently expect important achievements by his committee. 

In order to take the Supervision Committee, Mr. Lowe had to resign 
the chairmanship of the Committee on Home Reading, now engaged in 
a revision of the widely distributed list of books published by the 
National Council in 1913. Mr. Herbert Bates, of the Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, who was chairman of the committee that 
arranged the original list, has consented to step into the breach. 
He hopes not only to add recent titles but also to introduce other 
improvements which will make the pamphlet more valuable for direct 
use by the pupils. 

The Council will hold a platform meeting in Boston in connection 
with the N.E.A. There will be one joint meeting with the Library 
Department of the N.E.A. at which the Council representatives will 
present papers on home reading (1) for boys and (2) for girls. The 
other session will be devoted to the topic of extra work for pupils of 
superior abilities. 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH! 


The English Section of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
met four hundred strong in Detroit, October 28, 1921. Miss Lavern 
Ross, of Highland Park, was chairman and chiefly responsible for the 
program. 

Mr. George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, talked on 
“The Qualified Teacher of Literature.” He said that children read 
inferior stories and do not like poetry, whereas the teaching of literature 
should give a standard of judgment and a capacity for enjoyment. 

* Excerpt from a report by R. D. T. Hollister, secretary. 
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The qualifications of a teacher of literature are (1) a right point of 
view—that of enjoyment rather than information; (2) interpretative 
ability—expressive voice and personality and a background of informa- 
tion; (3) common sense, not a scholastic attitude nor a drillmaster’s; 
(4) courage to overthrow history of literature, to discard traditional 
selections, to experiment with new poetry and plays, and to be sincere 
and honest in expressing opinions. 


THE VIRGINIA ENGLISH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: 


An important step forward was taken by the English Teachers’ 
Association of the Virginia Educational Conference at the annual meet- 
ing held in Richmond, November 25, 1921, when the Association decided 
to affiliate with the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
president, Miss Ray Van Vort, of the John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, in opening the meeting, spoke of the need of better organiza- 
tion among the English teachers of the state, and urged a campaign 
for bigger membership in order that the Association might be entitled 
to a larger influence in the National Council. 

The addresses on the program were stimulating and suggestive to 
the teachers present. Mr. W. B. Cridlin, secretary of the Virginia 
Historical Pageant Association, outlined the plans for the great pageant 
to be produced in Richmond in the spring, and asked the co-operation 
of the English teachers in using for composition material the facts of 
the early history of Virginia and the nation. 

James L. Grainger, of the Farmville State Normal School, pointed 
out that the pageant will appeal both to pratriotic and dramatic motives 
in project work, and outlined the plan which is being developed at 
Farmville in using the pageant as a project for the English work. He 
declared that much of ‘%e work in literature and composition will be 
devoted tc the early hi. ry and literature of Virginia. The literary 
societies, the debating sock ies, and other school organizations will take 
these topics for study and \ ‘ll produce pageants on a small scale. In 
the spring the pupils expect to combine their forces and give a great 
pageant. © hroughout the session books, pictures, relics, old ballads— 
everything vearing on early Virginia and local history—will be used to 
stimulate interest. 

W. F. Tidyman, of the Farmville State Normal School, discussed 
the question: “Should There Be a Definite Place for Spelling on the 
High-School Program?” If a considerable part of high-school pupils 


1 Excerpts from a report by W. L. Harrell, secretary. 
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are markedly deficient, a definite place should be given to spelling on 
the high-school program; but it should not be compulsory forall. Pupils 
should be grouped according to their needs and excused from special 
instruction in spelling as soon as the essentials have been mastered. 

Conrad T. Logan, of the Harrisonburg State Normal School, Speak- 
ing on ‘‘ The Use of Newspapers and Magazines in the English Classes,’’ 
pointed out the great importance of newspapers and magazines in a 
democratic form of government and the necessity of teaching pupils 
who are preparing for citizenship in a democracy to read them dis- 
criminatingly. ‘This result is best attained when a laboratory method 
is used; that is, when both the good and the less good are alike put 
before students for examination and evaluation.” ! 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: president, A. A. 
Kern, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg; vice-president, 
Miss Carrie Vaughan, Fredericksburg State Normal School, Fredericks- 
burg; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary Montague, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond. 


THE PERIODICALS 
A SIGNIFICANT INNOVATION 


Howard C. Hill writes in the January and February issues of the 
School Review of “Opportunities for Correlation between Community 
Life and English.”” These two papers are devoted to the reading phase 
of two combined English and civics courses the writer has been giving 
in the University High School, Chicago; a later one is to describe the 
composition activities. The usual text in civics or “community life” 
is too condensed to be meaningful or interesting to ninth- and tenth- 
grade pupils, and the English work sometimes lacks motive and real 
richness. Both these evils are removed at 21% roke by combining the 
courses. The core of the course is © <ssroom—thorgh largely 
individual—study of a community-life te: . and selections from) other 
similar books. To this are added (1) ridings in history, biography, 
travel and essay and (2) imaginative literature chosen to throw light 
upon the topics or problems considered by the class. Th’. only home- 
work requirement is to read thirty minutes a day from books of these latter 
kinds which are listed by the instructor.'' Last year in the better section 
the average amount of reading done by individual pupils was 5,576 
pages. There are many other ideas in the account which will repay the 
trouble of looking it up and reading the whole. 


* A complete bibliography appears in Mr. Hill’s new text, Community Life. 
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The writer’s summary of methods of stimulating reading is so sat- 
isfactory that we quote an entire paragraph: 


Much of the success of inducing pupils to read depends on the methods 
employed by the teacher. In the community-life course, for example, it has 
been found useful, when taking up a new topic, to spend the entire first period 
in running over the new book list with the pupils for the purpose of arousing 
their interest in some of the titles. As a rule, some of the books have previ- 
ously been read by members of the class; a few enthusiastic words from them 
count for more in creating a desire to read a particular book than a long eulogy 
from the teacher. On the other hand, an anecdote about the author or a 
brief description of the character or contents of a book from the instructor 
often proves an effective stimulus. It is a good plan also to have some of the 
books in the room where they can be shown to the class while the teacher 
talks about them or their authors, for there is magic in the very appearance of 
a book possessing an attractive format. Better still, as constituting a lure 
which is well-nigh irresistible, is the reading aloud of a choice passage in a book, 
stopping, of course, in the manner of a serial, at the most exciting point, leaving 
the outcome of the episode or the mystery undivulged. 


DO CHILDREN LIKE INFORMATIONAL SELECTIONS ? 


Willis L. Uhl, discussing in the Elementary School Journal for Jan- 
uary “The Interest of Junior High School Pupils in Informational 
Selections,’’ quotes the results of questionnaires to show that pupils 
like well-written informational reading quite as well as good fiction. 
Much of the informational material commonly used is cordially hated, 
but that which has interesting action, suggestions of adventure and 
heroism, interesting characters, problems, and picturesque details is 
welcomed. He concludes that the course in reading should receive 
large additions of such matter written especially for children by expert 
teachers. 

SIFTING SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

“How Simplified Spelling Might Simplify” is the engaging title used 
by John A. Lester for his article in the February School Review. He 
tests the proposed reforms by the effect they would have upon the mis- 
spellings by candidates in the English examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. In seven years there were 14,002 mis- 
spellings but only 2,602 different words were mistreated, and 75 per cent 
of all the errors fell upon 775 words. Four per cent of the misspellings 
would be correct if judged by the Simplified Spelling Boards’ thirty- 
two rules, whereas 12 per cent of the errors could have been avoided 
by the application of the four commonest, simplest rules of the present 
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system. On the whole, the proposed new rules are too numerous and 
intricate to be used in schools and, moreover, they would not relieve 
the actual spelling difficulties of boys and girls. Rule 3 (for uniformity 
in proceed, concede, and like words) and Rule 16 (for simplifying the 
ie and ei tangle) are very simple in statement and would eliminate very 
much confusion and waste effort. The reformers should begin with 
these two. 


THE SCHOOL PLAY 


The December English Leaflet contains a very wholesome discussion 
by Margaret C. Knapp of the school play in institutions which have no 
course in dramatics. Since the “value of amateur dramatics is in direct 
ratio to the literary and artistic value of the plays given,” only worthy 
compositions should be presented. Contrary to common belief, the 
really good play is easier than the poor one to stage successfully, because 
the play carries the actors rather than the actors the play. Audiences, 
too, are found to like reasonably “high-brow” drama better than slap- 
stick. The necessary royalties can always be raised in some way. A 
dramatic club, with stage manager (possibly one for each act or short 
play), property man, electrician, and casting committee, is almost 
essential. As rapidly as possible the teacher-coach should develop 
pupil-coaches, both to relieve herself and to give pupils the fullest ex- 
perience possible. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION BOOKS 


As was to be expected, the junior high school movement is calling 
out a considerable number of textbooks in composition designed for use 
in grades seven to nine. Some of these, by authors who already have 
successful high-school composition texts to their credit, cover only the 
seventh and eighth years. 

On the whole these new manuals are somewhat better than 
those generally used in the older school. In the first place, their 
authors have been able to take advantage of improvement in the 
methods of teaching English made in recent years. In the second 
place, the junior high school, being a new organization of education, tends 
to encourage experiment and the breaking away from tradition. Inas- 
much as the usual textbook lags somewhat behind the practice of the 
progressive teacher, this tendency to admit the novel is proving distinctly 
beneficial. In the third place, these volumes for the intermediate school 
are, most of them, influenced by the present popularity of the project 
method. Really or nominally, as the case may be, they lay considerable 
stress upon problems or projects. There is in them, too, much more of 
induction, of the presentation of examples with directions for their study 
in place of the ex cathedra statements which characterize older texts. 
There seems, too, to be more abundant drill work, better handled. 
Moreover, discussions are more directly addressed to the pupil—are, on 
the whole, more familiar and easy than has been the custom hitherto. 
Finally, two of the four books to be considered here make use of prelimi- 
nary testing as a means of helping the children to see what knowledges 
and skills they need to acquire. 

The Sandwick series,t which is outwardly the most suggestive of 
change, since it is bound in three volumes, one for each year of the junior 
high school, is in reality an exception to almost all that has been said 
in the previous paragraph. The author, indeed, makes no profession 
of novelty or of any new point of view. Quite consistently, he puts the 
instruction first—in most cases even definition first and explanation 
afterward—then supplies plenty of drill of a mechanical sort, and finally 

* Junior High School English. Books I, II, and III. By R. L. Sanpwick. 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. 
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assigns two or three compositions in which the principle learned may be 
put into execution. It is not surprising to find that mechanics occupy 
more space than the principles of effectiveness. The strongest points 
of the series are the clearness and definiteness of the statements and the 
abundance and careful grading of the exercise material. In typography 
and binding also it is in striking contrast to most of the cheap work of 
the present day. 

Community English' definitely professes to be a setting down of 
material worked out during several years of teaching by the project 
method. In it chapters have been denominated “parts’—there are 
nineteen of them—and projects have been quite wisely rechristened 
“undertakings.” The body of the text, however, somewhat disappoints 
the expectations aroused by the Preface. As a rule the undertakings 
are not especially interesting in themselves, but derive their chief motiva- 
tion from the accumulation and exhibition of the pupils’ composition 
output. They are not always attractively stated, unfortunately. The 
greatest weakness of Miss Flagg’s book is the fact that in it technique 
is as much underemphasized as it is overemphasized in the Sandwick 
series. An examination of the Index fails to reveal most of the terms of 
grammar and punctuation, and there is little more of rhetoric. This 
failure is one of the typical pitfalls for the experimenter with the project 
or social method. 

The Briggs, McKinney, and Skeffington books? make in their excel- 
lent Preface only brief mention of the belief that children learn best 
by the problem method, but they proceed to exemplify this belief in a 
very satisfactory manner. The various sections which would in most 
books be chapters are headed by “problems,” such as “Making the 
Most of an Idea,” and “ Planning and Outlining.” The sequence in each 
of these sections is essentially that of (1) writing or speaking, (2) studying 
the means of performing such a task more effectively, and then (3) writing 
or speaking again upon similar topics. This would be nearly ideal but 
for the fact that the first writing or talking exercise is frequently stated 
almost as abstractly as the problems which name the sections, the assign- 
ment frequently being little more than a direction to perform any 
exercise typical of the problem set in the beginning. The authors have 
made quite clear the need for skill of the various kinds which they are 


Community English, By Mitprep BUCHANAN Fiacc. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 266. 

2 Junior High School English. Books I and II. By Tuomas H. Briccs, IsaBEL 
McKuyney, and FLorENcE H. SKEFFINGTON. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 
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trying to develop, but it seems doubtful whether this is a compelling 
motive for composition by the majority of seventh- and eighth-grade 
children. The study of principles which follows the initial problem in 
each section is wisely distributed and the compositions used for study 
are very interesting—the older generation would say too interesting. 
Principles are developed before they are stated. There are not as many 
undertakings or projects following this technical study as would seem 
desirable. Instead the authors refer the teachers and pupils to Appendix 
G, where a large number of projects applicable to almost any community 
are suggested in very general terms. This will work very well in the 
hands of the teacher who has acquired some skill in the launching of 
such undertakings. 

The Hitchcock text,’ the first one in the field, has not yet been 
excelled. Though not so attractive in appearance as the author’s 
very widely used Practice Book, it seems in most other ways superior. 
Chapters here give way to ten courses, each of which takes up a specitic 
kind of writing or speaking which the pupils should master. In this the 
author gets away from the four forms of discourse which unfortunately 
cling to him in the Practice Book, although not so far away as one could 
at times wish. Mr. Hitchcock has provided in a most gracious way 
plenty of opportunities for composition, interspersed with well-chosen 
advice about composing. Here more than in the earlier book he has put 
this advice in the form of examples and suggestions for their study. 
The great charm of his book lies in the naturalness with which he pre- 
sents both the undertakings—which his old training leads him to denomi- 
nate “tasks’”—and the advice, and in the clever freshness of not a few 
of the assignments. Teachers who wish to determine for themselves the 
order of the topics studied or to choose assignments in accordance with 
local circumstances will do well to choose the Briggs books, but those 
who wish a ready-made, self-working, reasonably efficient course will 
find the Hitchcock satisfactory. 

* Junior English Book. By ALrrep M. Hitcucocx. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1920. Pp. 439. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 

The Pilgrim Spirit—A Pageant in Celebration of the Tercentenary of the Landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Massachusetts, December 21, 1620. Written 
and produced by GreorGE P. BAKER for the Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
mission of Mass. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1921. Pp. 136. 

For a great occasion, by the leading professor of play writing—and not a dis- 
appointment. 

The Guiding Light. Pilgrim Tercentenary Pageant Playin Four Episodes. By 
ANNE Marjorre Day. Boston: Richard C. Badger, 1921. Pp. 51. 
Already proved successful on the stage. Though composed for Tercentennial 

use, entirely suitable for other occasions. 

The Charm. By CATHERINE T. Bryce. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1921. Pp. 18. 

A speech play using “‘ain’t” as a type of allerrors. Staging and music thoroughly 
worked out. Beautiful as a spectacle. 

Beowulf. An Introduction to the Study of the Poem with a Discussion of the 
Stories of Offa and Finn. By. R. W. CHamBers. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1921. Pp. 417. 

A very complete historical and linguistic examination, without surprising dis- 
coveries. For the specialist. 

Writing for Print. By H. F. Harrincton. Foreword by JAmMEes MELVIN 
Lee. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1921. Pp. 252. 

Intended for use as a high-school text in ‘journalistic writing’”’—yet not pretend- 
ing to teach “journalism” to secondary-school pupils. The book will be highly useful 
to teachers, even to those who cannot use it asa text. The authoris director of the new 
Medill School of Journalism of Northwestern University, which works in co-operation 
with the newspapers of Chicago. 

When You Write a Letter. By Tuomas ARKLE CLARK. Chicago: Benjamin 
H. Sanborn & Co., 1921. Pp. 165. 

A readable common-sense book of advice—chiefly about the contents and wording 
of,letters. Not a text, but highly desirable as a supplement. 

Public Speaking Today. By Francis Cummins Lockwoop and CLARENCE 
DeWrrt THorPe. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1921. Pp. 264. 
A practice book for Junior or Senior year of high school, professing as its ideal 

“plain, strong, earnest talk, like everyday conversation, only more carefully con- 

sidered, more orderly, more forceful.” 

Producing Amateur Entertainments. By HELEN Ferris. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 226. 

A practical handbook dealing with the staging of program entertainments, stunt 
shows, etc. Many suggestions to start producers’ and performers’ imaginations, but 
not enough to curb their initiative. 
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Suggestive Outlines and Methods for Teaching the Use of the Library. By 
GrLBERT O. Warp. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., 1919. Pp. 104. 

A guide for the use of librarians in giving instruction to high-school pupils. 
Woodland Tales. By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With 100 drawings by the 

author. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Page & Co., 1921. Pp. 235. 

Fables and fairy tales and a deal of interesting woodcraft. Written with obvious 
delight by the author for children of six years upward, but with the assumption that 
a parent will act as “guide.” Language too difficult for children below the junior 
high school to read alone. 

A Short History of English Literature. By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1921. Pp. 404. 

Interesting as a revelation of the point of view of a prominent Australian univer- 
sity man. 

Business English. By Rose Buntic. Revised and enlarged. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. 473. 

Much of the purely informational matter in the original has been removed and 
more “purposeful activities’”’—not to say “projects’””—have been introduced. Improved. 
The Complete Primer. By Eva A. SMEDLEY and Marrua C. Otson. Illus- 

trated by Dorotnuy Duin. Chicago: Hall and McCreary Co., 1920. 

Pp. 128. $.72. 

One of the best. Easier than most of the ‘‘content” books, and more meaningful 
than most of the “‘method”’ ones. 

Paths of Peace—Book II. By Mrs. LavRENCE Brinyon. Oxford, England: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 170. 

Biographies of men who have done great service in peace. Written for children 
to help them forget the world-war and its spirit. 

Essays and Poems of Emerson. With an Introduction by Stuart P. SHERMAN. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 525. 

The Study of Latin and Greek. Compiled by Lamar T. BEMAN. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1921. Pp. 237. 

An attempt to compile “the best that has been written on both sides of the old 
controversy.” The quotations are accompanied by a ful] bibliography and debaters’ 
briefs. 

Community Life and Civic Problems. By Howarp CopEeLaNnp HILL. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. 527 and Index. 

An attractively written and printed civics text for high school. Distinctly 
progressive in its pedagogical point of view. 

The Citizen and the Republic—A Textbook in Government. By JAMES ALBERT 
WoopBuRN and THOMAS FRANCIS MorRAN. Revised Edition. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp. 424 and Appendix. $1.64. 

An attempt to present “that which is needful in the ‘new civics’. . . . and 
. . . .to hold fast that which is good in the old.” For high schools. 

Seneca’s “Octavia.” Edited by Proressor CLARA L. Tuompson. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Boston: Stratford Co., 1921. Pp. 77. $1.00. 
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